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oppose, the Parliamentary ship lies in midstream 


NOTES OF THE WEEK and simply blocks the fairway. Officers and crew 
seem happy enough playing their little games on 
OPENS in profound gloom, with deck, but the nation is becoming tired of these 
19 3 ] ie usual fog, the usual deficit, | Political sports. 
the usual coal stoppage, the usual 
increase of unemployment, the usual prophe- I have no doubt that England will pull through 
cies that the slump is over, which as usual nobody | her troubles, but equally no doubt that she will 
believes. The plain fact is that nobody knows | pull through in spite of the politicians, who no 
whether prices have touched bottom in the world- | longer represent the best or most virile factor in 
markets, and while that is so, business is carried on | national life. The country is sound enough, but as 
from hand to mouth. Mr. R. G. Emery, of the Morning Post, is point- 
ing out in his admirable reminiscences in that 
Here at home we have to add a slump in politics | journal, the quality of its statesmen has decayed 
to the slump in business. With a Government that | during the fifty years he has watched the scene at 
does not govern, and two Oppositions that do not | Westminster. 
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This is, perhaps, the only point on which that 
stern and unbending Tory would have agreed with 
Gladstone, who made much the same remark to 
Morley, in the evening of his days, when looking 
back over more than half a century of political and 
other activity. However, I am interested to see that 
in spite of this decay, the ingenious hand that has 
set the SatuRDAy Review Competition this week 
regards the history of England as only now begin- 
ning, and predicts an even more glorious future 
than past for this country. I agree, but the pro- 
verbial dark before the dawn seems unduly black 
at the moment. 


Mr. MacDonald has every fault as a Prime 
Minister except one: his recommendations to the 
King for honours and appointments have a touch 
of distinction too often lacking to his predecessors. 
His ecclesiastical appointments are said, by those 
in a position to judge of these matters, to be excel- 
lent—as Bishops go; and there is little to criticize 
in the New Year’s Honours List. 


In his previous lists literature has been promi- 
nent; now it is the turn of science and art. Sir 
Ernest Rutherford as a Peer is a pleasant sur- 
prise; his work in physics, following on the great 
Cambridge researches of Thomson and his con- 
temporaries, has given him a greater influence on 
the world than any statesman of the day. He has 
made real contributions to human knowledge, and 
fortunately there is no reason to anticipate that he 
will desert the scientific for the political laboratory. 


Mr. Wilson Steer, the artist, whose merits have 
too long been overlooked in official circles, receives 
the Order of Merit. (The younger school of 
musicians have yet to wait their turn; and Sir 
Thomas Beecham, who has dared to criticize the 
opera subsidy, is of course ignored.) 


On the other hand, Dr. Graham Little, one of 
those university members who are understood to be 
under sentence of political death by the Govern- 
ment, becomes a Baronet; and Mr. Norman 
Angell, who helped Mr. MacDonald to hinder his 
country during the war, becomes a Knight. I 
shall be curious to see what heraldry has to say to 
him; a pacifist cavalier should be a curiosity. In 
view of the present state of armaments in Europe, 
perhaps a broken olive-branch would suit this 
particular case. 


Three by-elections are now pending, but none 
is of more than local interest. The Conservatives, 
or rather the Central Office, have been criticized 
for not contesting the vacant Labour seat at 
Bristol, and the negative decision does in fact look 
rather pusillanimous. But presumably the Central 
Office acted on local advice, and if the constituency 
is hopeless, there is no particular point in attacking 
it. Inaction of this sort should not, however, be 
taken as a precedent, or the fighting spirit of the 
party will decay still further. 


The delegates to the Indian Round Table Con- 
ference are back at work after a short Christmas 
holiday. If discussing questions, expressing 
divergent views and reading non-committal reports 
of debates constitute progress, the delegates may 
congratulate themselves on the progress they are 
making. The real work, however, is being done 
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behind the scenes by those who are 
negotiate a Moslem-Hindu agreement. 
gress is less noticeable. 


trying to 
Here pro. 


It is to be regretted that the Prime Minister is 
now so anxious to speed matters up and that the 
Indians are so eager to be gone. It is true that the 
cold weather in India is preferable to the fogs of 
London and that Indian politicians prefer makin 
“national demands’ for Swaraj in India to 
advertising their differences before the British 
political parties, but after demanding a Round 
Table Conference for nine years, their hosts might 
reasonably expect them to sit through the meal. 
The Prime Minister has no excuse, unless indeed 


he is wanting to prepare for a February General 
Election. 


The recrudescence of civil disobedience and 
violent crime in India serves to remind the dele. 
gates that, whatever the outcome of the Confer. 
ence, there is a problem which will have to be 
settled otherwise than by debate, and it will have 
to be solved by whatever Government is created 
as a result of these discussions. Lord Irwin was 
clearly right when he said that suppression unae. 
companied by sympathetic concessions would not 
have maintained the tranquillity of India, but he 
has successfully demonstrated that the precisely 
opposite policy was not more efficacious. 


The late Lord Melchett, who died last week, had 
an unprepossessing exterior, a gruff voice, and an 
awkwardness of manner that handicapped him 
badly in his public career. On the other side of 
the shield, however, he had a kind heart and a 
genius for friendship which was a stumbling- 
block to the Socialists who regarded him as the 
typical soulless capitalist; and, in addition, he had 
the usual flair of his race for the arts. He dabbled 
once or twice in journalism of the higher class. 


As a politician his name will be remembered less 
for any positive achievements than for Mr. Lloyd 
George’s unmannerly loss of temper when he 
crossed from the Liberal to the Conservative side 
of the House; the Melchett-Turner negotiations 
for peace in our time in the industrial field have 
unfortunately produced less tangible results than 
he hoped—more’s the pity. But Lord Melchett’s 
main interests were in industrial, and more par- 
ticularly in chemical and mineral exploitation, 
rather than in politics. 


As to his ultimate success or failure in that 
direction, time will show; at the moment the great 
trust which he founded is at the ebb like every 
other big concern. Shares which eighteen months 
ago stood at 45s., and the new emission of 1929 at 
33s., stand well under a pound—a sorry result of 
a great conception. 


The most important event in foreign affairs over 
the holidays was the open letter of the Duc de 
Guise to M. Charles Benoist. It is the more sign 
ficant in that since he became head of the House 
of France nearly five years ago the present Pre- 
tender has made no great efforts to advance his 
claim to the throne, and that he should now 
announce himself as ‘‘ knocking at the door 
appears to foreshadow considerable activity on his 


part. 
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The manifesto itself is remarkably shrewd, and 
it comes at a moment when France is obviously at 
the parting of the ways. The political situation is 
more than usually unstable, and the effects of the 
world depression are at last beginning to be felt. 
The Duc’s moderation of language, too, is in 
remarkable contrast with the recent utterances of 
his supporters, and the whole document is 
obviously designed to secure adherents far beyond 
the ranks of the traditional Royalists and of the 
Action Frangaise. 


What effect it will have upon France remains to 
be seen. The avowed Royalists in that country 
are not many, but any serious economic crisis 
would almost certainly have political results fatal 
to the existing order. In these circumstances the 
Duc de Guise was well advised to take the present 
opportunity to draw attention to the fact that if 
things get too bad he is just across the border, and 
], for one, would not like to bet that his country 
will not have recourse to him. 


The prospects of a Franco-Italian naval agree- 
ment do not appear very bright at the moment, 
nor is this surprising if it be true that the latest 
French suggestion is that Italy should possess the 
same number of ships as France, but that these 
should only be two-thirds the size. It may be, 
however, that the period of economic depression 
which is clearly beginning in France will induce 
a more reasonable frame of mind at the Quai 
d'Orsay. 


In this connexion it is interesting to note that 
the Duc de Guise speaks in his manifesto of 
“tottering alliances,’’ and this is certainly no 
over-statement of the position. If France would 
arrive at an understanding with Italy, similar to 
that which she had with Russia before the war, 
her security would be far better assured than by 
intrigues with Poland and the Little Entente, and, 
what is more, the chances of effective disarmament 
would be greatly enhanced. 


Now that the Spanish troubles are, at any rate 
temporarily, at an end, I trust that the news editors 
of Fleet Street have learnt the lesson not to print 
every wild-goose story that arrives in the office 
from the Peninsula. Strikes are not necessarily 
revolutionary merely because they take place 
South of the Pyrenees, and as a nation we should 
not like it if the Spanish Press returned the com- 
pliment and came out with such headlines as 
“Scottish Miners on Strike’’; ‘‘ Revolution 
Gains Ground in England ’’; or ‘‘ King George 
Ready to Fly.” 


The multiple-signed letter which has been sent 
round as to Fascist methods of justice—if that is 
the correct word—in dealing with persons charged 
with political offences, deserves attention. The 
surviving Italian Liberals are probably not very 
important folk. They may or may not have con- 
spired against the Government. Of that I know 
nothing ; but it is surely unwise even to seem to 
revive nineteenth-century Neapolitan methods in 
twentieth-century Rome. Even a_ professor is 
entitled to a fair tribunal, and a quick and public 
trial 


A correspondent who writes to comment on my 
recent Notes on the Italian campaign against 
immodesty in female attire reminds me that this 
disease—at least the authorities regard it as a 
disease—is nothing new, since it is mentioned with 
reprobation in Dante’s Purgatorio. I was not 
unaware of the fact—the curious will find it cen- 
sured in the twenty-first canto, where the 
immodest are placed (rather strangely) among the 
gluttons. 


But with all due respect, the parallel is hardly-in 
point, since the trouble is now an excessive display 
of knee, whereas then it was excess of bust. I am 
not an authority on either fashions or morals, but 
I should have supposed that the former and 


modern complaint is a more venial fault than the 
latter. 


Perhaps, however, there is a relativity of time 
and place about these matters of dress. At any 
rate, north of the Alps in Hessen, the peasant 
women—girls, mothers, and even sedate grand- 
mothers—wear skirts as short as a Scotchman’s 
kilts in public. I never heard that they were cen- 
sured by either Catholic or Protestant clergy in 
those parts, nor did I gather, when I lived there 
some years ago, that anybody’s morals were a 
penny the worse for this publicity of calves. 


I am sorry to learn, on the authority of a 
volume published under the auspices of the Lon- 
don School of Economics, that we modern 
Londoners are a looser living, if more sober, lot 
than were our fathers of Victorian days. In 
other words, our manners are said to be better 
and our morals worse. I wonder. It is easy to 
judge of a man’s or of a woman’s manners, but 
more difficult to find out what their morals are 
really like. 


There is certainly less drunkenness than at the 
beginning of the century, quite apart from the 
number of cases that come before the courts, upon 
which statistics are usually based, but as to 
morals I do not believe there is enough evidence 
to form an opinion. Men and women go about 
together in a way that was impossible a genera- 
tion ago, but it must indeed be a salacious mind 
that cannot hear of two people of opposite sexes 
being alone together without imagining the worst, 
and I hesitate to accuse the compilers of the book 
in question of prurience. 


My remarks last week on the hospitals have 
roused a medical friend to write and tell me what 
he considers to be wrong with their finances. In 
his opinion the only hope for the voluntary system 
is for the hospitals to set themselves out to attract 
the rich patient who now goes to a nursing-home, 
for in this way they will be enabled to make 
enough money to cover the cost of those who 
cannot afford to pay anything. 


Personally, my friend, who is a specialist, would 
like to see the hospitals approximate more to the 
German clinic, where the doctor sees all his 
patients and thus reduces his expenses, since he is 
not obliged to run a separate establishment of his 
own, as in England. As a potential patient, I feel 
this scheme has much to recommend it, for 
medical attention is notoriously far cheaper in 
Germany than it is in this country. 
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THE ETERNAL TRAFFIC TANGLE 


HE problem of London traffic, like the poor, 

is always with us, and the week in which the 

new motoring regulations come into force 
reminds us vividly of the fact. We need therefore 
make no excuse for once more appealing to the 
authorities to take action in the matter. The con- 
troversy regarding what should be done is unend- 
ing, but its only outcome has so far been talk. One 
school of thought has it that salvation lies in 
the removal of Charing Cross Station to the other 
side of the Thames; but that suggestion promptly 
roused a violent dispute as to the future of the 
vacant site, and the result has been that the station 
still stands, though the Lion Brewery, whither 
it was to have been transferred, is now in 
such a state of collapse that it will probably, 
ere long, settle its own fate by falling into 
the river. Others would have us find a 
solution in the increased use of the Thames 
itself, quite oblivious of the fact that years 
ago the L.C.C. steamers proved a complete 
failure, and that river transport on a tidal stream 
is far too slow to meet the needs of those for 
whom it would have to cater, besides being a 
very expensive business. Still other remedies are 
put forward from day to day, almost from hour 
to hour. Indeed, if ever the old adage quot 
homines, tot sententia held true, it is of the traffic 
question. 

The problem, of course, is not a new one, for 
there were complaints of congestion in the streets 
as long ago as the days of Elizabeth. Imperial 
Rome was faced with the same difficulty, and 
attempted to solve it by the prohibition of all 
wheeled traffic. In its modern form the problem 
is essentially one of the streets, though the fact 
is too often forgotten by those who think they 
have a remedy. It is quite out of the question 
to imagine that City workers can be whisked up 
and down the river in speed-boats morning and 
night, or dropped in parachutes on to the roofs 
of their offices from passing aeroplanes; nor can 
the Thames be covered in like the Fleet, and 
converted into a race-track for the leviathans of 
the L.G.O.C. The tubes can hardly carry more 
passengers, and the construction of new ones is 
only possible upon a very limited scale. The 
truth is that there is no place for heroic remedies, 
and the solution of the conundrum must rather be 
sought in the application of piecemeal remedies 
as the result of a careful examination of the 
disadvantages of the existing system. 

In the first place, we are confronted with the 
difficulty that the two main arteries of London 
traffic, Oxford Street-Holborn-Cheapside, and 
Piccadilly-Strand-Fleet Street, converge at the 
Bank. This, indeed, is incapable of alteration, 
but the rate of progress along the former 
thoroughfare, in any event as far west as Oxford 
Circus, is higher than along the latter, owing to 
the existence of Holborn Viaduct. It is, there- 
fore, difficult to resist the conclusion that the 
construction of a bridge over Ludgate Circus 
would considerably accelerate the speed of the 
traffic along the more southerly route. Then, 
again, the existing street regulations require 
drastic amendment. In ‘particular, the right of 
pedestrians to cross when and where they please, 
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at any rate in the case of the main thoroughfar 
must be taken away, and horse-drawn vehicles 
should be prohibited in the City, where the 
streets are mostly narrow, during the busier hours 
of the day. Nothing holds up the traffic more 
than the horse and what our North American 
friends call the ‘‘ jay-walker,”’ yet if any improve. 
ment is to be effected, it can only be by making 
the traffic move faster than at present. 

At the same time, it is highly doubtful whether 
the present machinery of control would suffice to 
bring about any substantial improvement, and it 
would probably be necessary to endow some 
individual with dictatorial powers for the 
purpose. We do not, of course, suggest that 
he should be permanent, and we should prefer 
that, like the Dictators of the Roman Republic 
he should be appointed for a definite period, 
and that he should be answerable to Parliament 
for his conduct at its expiration. After all, a 
similar system in respect of the municipality of 
Dublin, and of certain Poor Law areas in this 
country, has worked very well, and there would 
appear to be no reason why it should not be 
applied to the traffic problem. The present 
authorities have signally failed to find a solution 
to the enigma and that is an excellent argument 
for superseding them. 


EUROPE AT THE CROSS-ROADS 


ORE than one recent commentator on 
M international affairs has dwelt upon the 

curious pendulum-like character of their 
movement. From the signature of the Peace 
Treaties to the occupation of the Ruhr the 
pendulum swang steadily backward. A forward 
swing followed, which took us to Locarno. Then 
another backward swing was registered with the 
breakdown of the naval conference at Geneva, 
after which the pendulum moved forward again to 
the Kellogg Pact, the London Agreement, the 
Reparations settlement, and the evacuation of the 
Rhineland. Now another swing back is in 
progress. 

Certainly no one contemplating the present state 
of feeling between Germany and her French and 
Polish neighbours would readily believe that 
Germany had of her own accord accepted her 
Western frontier as final and had undertaken not 
to seek to alter her Eastern frontier, except by 
peaceful means. Nor would any reader of Franco- 
Italian Press polemics readily infer that Italy wasa 
co-guarantor of France’s security or that she alone 
among the Great Powers of Europe had accepted 
the principle of disarmament all round. Ground 
has evidently been lost these last few months so 
far as the permanent organization of peace is con- 
cerned. But this set-back, like its predecessors, 
may be temporary. The last ten years have shown 
us that powerful forces are now operative in favour 
of international good-will. There is thus 10 
ground for black pessimism. Neither, however, 
is there ground for credulous optimism. The last 
ten years have also shown us that the memories of 
ancient antagonisms are still bitter. The Continent 
has not as yet either definitely settled down oF 
definitely refused to settle down. 
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One further caveat. Let us not suppose that we 
in Britain can take a remote, dispassionate view of 


us open to the old charge of perfidiousness. We 
had best begin by admitting that our geographical 
ition forbids us to look at Europe except across 

France, so that, great as is the importance of 
French policy, we may well attach too much 
weight to it. 5 

Be this as it may, we certainly tend to regard 
Europe as dependent on French policy, and our 
dificulty is that French policy is ambiguous. 
There are times when France appears to accept the 

ue—which is after all not the League she asked 
for—and the concept of a common European con- 
sciousness on which it rests. There are other times 
when she seeks security through a system of alli- 
ances and the creation of a diplomatic web, all of 
whose threads centre in Paris. M. Briand, in par- 
ticular, seems to us to run with the Genevan hare 
and to hunt with the chauvinist hounds. Of late 
the hounds have recalled him more and more into 
the pack and our present picture of Europe is a 
disunited Continent with France and her allies in 
one camp and the discontented States in the other. 

What we find is that France has secured her 
position against Germany by allying herself with 
Poland and her position against Italy by allying 
herself with the Little Entente. As a result both 
Germany and Italy feel that their respective adver- 
saries in the East have France behind them and 
are consequently beginning to draw together. It is 
altogether premature to speak of them as potential 
allies. German nationalism certainly contemplates 
eventual union with Austria, whereas Italy has no 
wish to see a consolidated Teutonic power just 
across the Brenner. But the recent mitigation of 

Fascist policy in the Upper Adige suggests at least 
a tendency towards an understanding. 

This approximation of two Powers, the one 
defeated in the war and the other humiliated in the 
peace negotiations, has shaken the whole European 
kaleidoscope into the beginning of a new pattern. 
The chief Power to be affected is Russia. 
Spiritually, no doubt, Russia is justified in regard- 
ing those twin citadels of capitalism, France and 
Britain, as her principal adversaries. Actually 
she is primarily concerned with Poland and 
Rumania, both of which possess territory which 
she claims as her own. Her drift is therefore 
towards the camp of the States hostile to France 
and her allies. With Germany she has long, 
though not always successfully, endeavoured to 
establish economic relations of special closeness ; 
and her feeling towards Italy is indicated by the 
recent Litvinoff-Grandi conference at Milan. Here 
again, however, there can as yet be no talk of a 
potential alliance. 

What complicates the situation is the attitude of 
the Little Powers. Hungary and Bulgaria, both 
conspicuous losers in the war, now move almost 
in Italy’s orbit; so, though at a greater distance, 
do both Greece and Turkey, whose new treaty of 
friendship is a triumph for Mussolini’s diplomacy. 
And here the observer of European conditions 
must needs scent danger. He would be a bold man 
who would declare that either Bulgaria and Jugo- 
slavia or Hungary and Rumania are prepared to 
live in perpetual peace; but if they become 
embroiled, can the Great Powers, their allies, hold 
aloof ? After all, the last war began in the Balkans. 


Continental affairs. Any such assumption leaves 


‘What is the attitude of Britain towards this 
emerging re-alignment of European States ? There 
is no doubt that the average Englishman would 
say that these quarrels are no affair of his. He 
would have said the same in June, and for the 
greater part of July, 1914. Continental critics have 
some right on their side when they urge that 
Britain cannot avoid entanglement in a general 
European quarrel and that her weight will be cast 
against the dominant Power—in this case France. 
That may be true or false, but whether true or 
false, it is certainly wrong that we should pas- 
sively allow the situation to develop on the present 
unsatisfactory lines, in which disarmament con- 
ferences alternate with an actual increase of 
armaments. 


* THE KING AND THE EMPIRE 
By RICHARD JEBB 


OR the second time Mr. Hertzog has gone 

home from the Imperial Conference believing 

that he had South African independence in his 
pocket. But in 1926 his confidence that the right to 
secede—the desired touchstone of national independence 
—had been completely secured by the Balfour report 
soon began to waver, and the hope that there would 
be no more racial strife over the British connexion was 
badly disappointed when he raised the question of the 
national flag. In May last he obtained from both 
Houses of the Union Parliament a resolution accepting 
the recommendations of the conference on Domin- 
ion Legislation (proposed methods of carrying out the 
Balfour report) with the proviso that nothing in it 
should be taken as ‘‘ derogating from the right of 
any member of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
to withdraw therefrom.’’ Subsequently he proclaimed 
his confidence that the Imperial Conference would 
accept this proviso. But in its report we find no 
mention of the right to secede having been discussed 
at all. What, then, is the ground for Mr. Hertzog’s 
fresh assurance that it has really been recognized at 
last ? 

The answer, completely justifying Mr. Hertzog’s 
belief, is found in the carefully-worded statement of the 
Conference regarding the appointment of ‘‘ a Governor- 
General of a Dominion ’’ (thus excluding State 
Governors), which runs as follows : 


1. The parties interested in the appointment of a 
Governor-General of a Dominion. are His Majesty the 
King, whose representative he is, and the Dominion con- 
cerned. 

2. The constitutional practice that His Majesty acts on 
the advice of responsible Ministers applies also in this 
instance. 

3. The Ministers who tender and are responsible for 
such advice are His Majesty’s Ministers in the Dominion 
concerned. 

4. The Ministers concerned tender their formal advice 
after informal consultation with His Majesty. 

5. The channel of communication between His Majesty 
and the Government of any Dominion is a matter solely 
concerning His Majesty and such Government. His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom have 
expressed their willingness to continue to act in relation 
to any of His Majesty's Governments in any manner in 
which that Government may desire, 

(Cmd. 3717, p. 27.) 

In contrast with previous usage His Majesty hence- 
forth may not receive advice in this matter officially 
from his British or any Ministers other than those of | 
the ‘Dominion concerned. Consequently, if when the 
term of a Governor-General’s office expires, the local 
Ministers do not advise the King to appoint any 
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successor, secession is accomplished automatically by 
collapse of the sole remaining link. Hitherto the 
practice has been for the King to make the appoint- 
ment on the advice of his British Ministers, who have 
previously ascertained by informal consultation with the 
Dominion Ministers that the selection meets their 
approval. In future it is to be the other way about. 
The Dominion Ministers are to make the nomination 
after ‘‘ informal consultation with His Majesty,’’ i.e., 
with his British Ministers. This seems to be the 
practical meaning of clauses 4 and 5 above. 

The new procedure has already begun with the 
appointment of Sir Isaac Isaacs in Australia. Here 
Mr. Scullin made the mistake of announcing his inten- 
tion to recommend this name to the King, without hav- 
ing consulted His Majesty in any way. That was 
some time before the Imperial Conference. When Mr. 
Scullin came to London, his attention no doubt was 
called in the highest quarters to the seriousness of such 
an omission, and the new statement of procedure is 
designed to prevent it happening again. 

One must suppose that the appointment was only 
made after Mr. Scullin and his official advisers had 
fully considered its possible reactions upon the national 
unity of the Australian Commonwealth. In so small 
and new a community there cannot be a wide choice 
of men independent of local politics who would be 
respected and trusted by all sections alike. Again, 
under the federal constitution Act the relation of the 
State Governors to the Crown remained exactly what 
it had been before. They were not subordinated, as 
in Canada, to the federal authority. If the States 
choose to continue the old procedure, importing 
Governors of the old type, the social pull—which 
democracy is more apt to denounce than resist—may 
soon become centrifugal instead of centripetal; and 
this at a time when the economic grievances of certain 
States are more acute than ever, and ‘‘ secession ”’ 
from the Commonwealth is in the air. Presumably 
the new mode of appointing the Governor-General is 
held not to infringe the federal pact with the States. 
But in any case the Commonwealth’s right to secede 
is nugatory. If the federal Government declined to 
nominate a Governor-General, or if the King refused 
to appoint their nominee, the Commonwealth itself 
would vanish; but its constituent States would remain 
severally in allegiance to the Crown unless and until 
they renounced it. 

May it not be necessary to protect the Empire against 
the dangers inherent in the new multiple monarchy? 
On the one hand any Dominion in which the King does 
not personally reside can secede at will by merely declin- 
ing to nominate a Governor-General. On the other 
hand, abdication is a King’s personal right. Without 
anybody’s advice the King could abdicate in respect 
of any Dominion, thus expelling it from the Empire, 
supposing he felt that his majesty had been slighted, or 
the general interest ignored. | The whole tendency of 
our constitutional evolution hitherto had been to sub- 
ordinate the personality to the institution of the Crown. 
But this tendency seems to be reversed by the new 
system. Quite recently a judgment of the Privy 
Council (dismissing a petition of the Grand Trunk 
stockholders) has implied that the Governor-General of 
Canada is not the King’s officer, as the appellants had 
argued, but his very alter ego, who as such can do no 
wrong. Surely any man is entitled to select his own 
substitute to carry out his personal duties in his name. 
At the least the King might reasonably require to have 
the acquaintance of any proposed Viceroy, and, if 
hitherto a stranger, examine his testimonials. 

The Empire’s right to expel a member is the corollary 
of the member’s right to secede. But should such a 
power be entrusted to an “‘ informally ’’ advised 
Crown? Even in modern history examples are not 
wanting of a reckless Government or a headstrong 
King. Here the obvious solution—applicable also to 
other situations in which the Crown might receive con- 
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flicting advice, officially or unofficially, from two 

more of its several Governments—would be that pe: 
responsibility of advising in a certain category of cases 
should rest with the Governments collectively, i.e., the 


Imperial Conference. In the British system of govern, 
ment, whenever ministerial unanimity is essential it is 
generally achieved somehow, as the records of the 
Imperial Conference show. But up to the present the 
instinct of independence has forbidden this further 
application of equality of status, and so the drift to 
dissolution goes on. 


LIBERTY UNDER THE LUNACY 
ACTS 
By A County MAGISTRATE 


NDER the Lunacy Acts (1890, etc.) the respon- 

sibility of discharging ‘‘ pauper ’’ patients is 

placed on the Visiting Committee of the public 
asylum (nowadays officially known as ‘‘ Mental Hos. 
pital ’’) instead of on the Medical Superintendent or 
any medical board. This clearly implies that discharge 
was regarded by Parliament as a question to be decided 
in each case on principles of public policy, involving 
the liberty of the subject, rather than on the simple 
medical ground of the patient’s sanity or insanity. In 
fact, the present law goes so far as to give any three 
members of the Visiting Committee power to discharge 
any pauper patient on their own responsibility. 

Nevertheless, a tendency is apparent to regard dis- 

charge as a medical question purely, and for visitors 
to refuse the relatives’ application if the patient has 
not recovered; without regard to the real question of 
whether the continuing insanity, as reported by the 
Medical Superintendent, is such as to warrant further 
detention against the wishes of both the patient and 
the relatives. This modern tendency is illustrated by 
the Report of the last Royal Commission on Lunacy 
(1926) at page 76. Here the Commissioners assert the 
danger of ‘‘ discharge by a lay authority without 
medical advice ’’—an opinion which no one would 
dispute. By way of illustrating it they cite a case in 
which three members of a Visiting Committee dis- 
charged ten patients, not ‘‘ without medical advice,” 
but ‘‘ in spite of ’’ the contrary medical advice; which 
is an entirely different position. By way of condemn- 
ing this proceeding they are content to record that out 
of these ten patients ‘‘ eight were almost immediately 
returned.’’ They do not tell us—perhaps they did not 
enquire—what happened to the other two; as if that 
were a matter of no importance. 
__Is it too late to protest that this example, so far as 
it is detailed in the Report, serves rather to vindicate 
than condemn the procedure? It may be that the two 
patients who were not ‘‘ almost immediately returned ” 
were restored to liberty for a considerable period, if 
not permanently; to their own legitimate satisfaction 
and that of their relatives; and also to the public advan- 
tage by certainly vacating two beds, and perhaps com- 
ing off the rates. From this standpoint the successful 
result in the two cases amply justified the experimental 
discharge of the ten. One in five is an encouraging 
ratio. But even if all ten had been ‘‘ almost imme- 
diately returned,”’ it would not suffice to condemn the 
experimental discharge. Granting that none of the 
patients was fit to judge his own case, the point 
remains that the relatives, whose sense of family duty 
ought to be respected and encouraged, were enabled 
to convince themselves, by the only practical test, that 
the detention they resented was really necessary. 

The modern term ‘‘ mental hospital ’’ for the public 
institution seems to have been adopted partly to 
emphasize the principle of curative treatment, and 
partly to combat the dread among poor people of being 
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« sent to the asylum.” But calling the lunatic asylum 
hospital makes no difference to the unhappy persons 
shea liberty is taken away. It is a strange hospital 
where patients who are not conscious of any disability 
may find themselves detained like prisoners year after 
ear. Nor should we let the euphemistic term blind 
us to the unavoidable limitations of remedial treatment 
in these vast institutions with their huge wards. Neces- 
sarily most of the patients, except those who are bad 
enough to be isolated, are compelled to spend the 
days in the society of those whose similarity (or 
dissimilarity) of affliction does not make it any more 
congenial. We do not need experts to tell us that loss 
of liberty and occupation tends to prey upon the mind; 
that the forced society of people we do not like gets on 
the nerves; and that the resulting depression may 
induce or aggravate the ** suicidal tendencies ’’ which 
forbid discharge. 

When in spite of it all a patient does ‘‘ recover ”’ 
sufficiently to be released, it suggests a wonderfully 
robust mental constitution to have stood the ordeal, 
and a doubt whether the case ought ever to have been 
certified. But even if all these institutions could be 
rebuilt, with a view.to much smaller groupings, it is 
dificult to see how in practice the segregation could 
be carried far enough to ensure that the influence of 
environment would be other than adverse. No; with 
the best will in the world the ‘‘ mental hospital ”’ is 
still the asylum ; a form of prison where people who are 
conscious of having done no wrong stand a good 
chance of serving a life sentence. 

The new Mental Treatment Act, which provides a 
way of postponing the fatal certification, may therefore 
be the means of averting many a tragedy, especially if 
pleasant accommodation at some distance from the 
asylum can be arranged. Another helpful measure, not 
yet introduced but rapidly gaining advocates, would be 
to legalize ‘‘ voluntary sterilization.’’ Though talked 
of mainly in relation to the different problem of mental 
defectives, it should be applicable to a certain number 
of female lunatics, who might be restored to their rela- 
tives but for the risk of breeding. 

Surely the proper duty of the Visitors is to consider 
in each case, on the basis of the authoritative report by 
the Medical Superintendent, whether discharge would 
involve such danger to the public as should over-ride 
the personal rights of both the patient and the rela- 
tives; always assuming that the latter appear to be in a 
position to fulfil the responsibility they propose to 
undertake. It is not enough to say that the patient is 
still insane and may (or may not) get better if detained 
against his or her will for a further (indefinite) period. 
If the medical report indicates a homicidal tendency, 
the case is clear. If it indicates a suicidal tendency the 
case is still clear; suicide being in law a crime. But if 
the report indicates only harmless ‘ delusions,’’ or 
eccentric or noisy conduct, such might be a nuisance to 
the private household but not necessarily a nuisance, 
let alone a danger, to the public. 

It is only to be expected that the Medical Superin- 
tendent should be reluctant to abandon a patient who 
he feels may possibly benefit by further care ; especially 
if, as sometimes happens, the motive of the applicants 
seems to have a mercenary aspect. But most of us, as 
long as we are physically well, would sooner be at 
large and “‘ exploited,’’ or even ill treated, than 
imprisoned with an uncongenial crowd and well cared 
for. At any rate the policy of what may be termed 

experimental discharge ’’ seems to accord with the 
deliberate intention of the existing law, which itself 
teflects our national tradition of liberty. Moreover, it 
would help to ease the frequent overcrowding of insti- 
tutions, thereby reducing the need for more building, 
and would further conduce to public economy by some- 
times taking a few persons off the rates. It would 
appear, therefore, that the present tendency is wrong, 
and experimental discharge in suitable cases ought to 
be made the rule rather than the exception. 


A MODERNIST RESTATEMENT 
I—THE FALL AND THE ATONEMENT 


By THE Rev. J. C. HaRDwIck * 


HE story of the Fall as recorded in Genesis is now 

regarded, even by conservative scholars, as a 

piece of Semitic legend. Readers of Sir J. G. 
Frazer’s very amusing book, ‘ Folk-Lore in the Old 
Testament,’ will remember how he tells us that the 
Genesis story is an adaptation of an older story which 
involved two trees, a tree of life and a tree of death, and 
how the serpent beguiled his victim into eating the fruit 
of the wrong tree. The serpent, of course, possessed 
the secret of immortality—it could shed its skin and 
grow a new one; and man naturally desired to share the 
secret; but the serpent was too subtle. Man ate of the 
tree of death. 

But though theologians admit that the story of Adam 
and Eve is a piece of mythology without historical 
foundation, they are not always alive to the consequence 
of this admission. They fail to see that they are remov- 
ing the foundation upon which the edifice of Christian 
theology has hitherto rested. If the Fall goes, the 
complementary doctrine of the Incarnation must be 
endangered. The Incarnation took place in order to 
remove the consequences of the Fall. Apart from the 
Fall, mankind stood in no need of redemption. No one 
can read the Epistles of St. Paul, which in embryo 
contain the whole of Christian theology, without see- 
ing that for him the Fall was a quasi-historical event the 
consequences of which had only been cancelled by the 
coming of Christ. ‘‘ As in Adam all died, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive.’’ (Of course, St. Paul’s 
conceptions of historical truth were not ours, but for him 
the Fall was ‘‘ history,’’ so far as anything was history, 
e.g., as historical as the escape from Egypt.) 

And even apart from the critical study of the Old 
Testament, the science of biology has also repudiated 
the doctrine of a Fall. On the contrary, the truth 
appears to be that the human race is descended from an 
animal ancestry, and therefore must be said (if there 
is anything in our scale of values) to have risen rather 
than fallen in the scheme of things. 

And besides this, from the days of Rousseau, who 
proclaimed the virtues of the natural man, and who 
regarded our sins as being due to faulty environment 
rather than to the innate defects of our nature, people 
have looked askance at any doctrine of Original Sin, or 
other such corollaries of the idea of an historical Fall of 
man. And although the perfectibility of mankind is a 
doctrine which it is easy to criticize, and which has 
rather passed out of fashion, yet Rousseau, in spite of 
all the abuse heaped upon him by Puritan prejudice, has 
certainly changed our intellectual outlook, and changed 
it, so far as we can see, for good. And even if we 
repudiate Rousseau, and deny that the imperfections of 
mankind are due to the machinations of priests and 
kings, and declare them to be inherent in us—the 
human species being a sort of unclean vermin, as Dean 
Swift and the new psychology have taught—yet it still 
remains to prove that human beings were formerly any 
better than they now are. For there is no theological 
advantage to be gained from proving the degradation of 
man, unless you can also prove that he was once not 
degraded—a proposition which it is extremely hard to 
establish. 

Thus from three points of view, that of the critical 
study of the Pentateuch, that of biology, and that of 


* It has to be remembered,’’ says the Bishop of 
Birmingham, ‘“‘ that the Church of England is passing 
through a period of change when it is trying to discover its 
own doctrinal position.” The truth of that statement being 
self-evident, we have requested one of the acknowledged 
representatives of the Modernist movement to examine four 
of the leading Christian doctrines in the light of contem- 
porary thought. The remaining three articles will follow in 
subsequent issues. 
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all modern theories of human nature, whether optimistic 
or pessimistic, the doctrine of an historical Fall is dis- 
credited. Disintegrated by criticism, it has fallen to 
pieces, 

No species of mankind, however, is less easily 
daunted than the theologian, and a means has been 
found of believing in the Fall as truth even while dis- 
believing it as history. There was, we are informed 
by Professor N. P. Williams of Oxford, a pre-mundane 
Fall. Though not historical, the Fall did take 
place, for it happened before history began. This 
theory, though it cannot be verified, cannot be dis- 
proved, since no one can disprove what lies beyond 
experience or possible knowledge. To those who like 
it, I hand it over for what they think it is worth. I 
confess, myself, that I find it an evasion; and if 
Christian theology is to rest upon it, it will have a 
foundation which is very precarious, because it will 
not be based upon experience. 

Yet the doctrine of a Fall would hardly have come 
into existence apart from some source in experience, 
and if that source is proved not to be historical, may 
it not be found in the facts of inner experience? In 
other words, may not the basis be, not historical, but 
psychological? Man has been acutely conscious of his 
imperfections, and has accounted for them by the story 
of a Fall. Thus the Fall doctrine would have a basis 
in experience—that inner experience which we call a 
sense of sin, i.e., of coming short of what is 
demanded. 

But if the Fall is thus removed from the sphere of 
past history into the sphere of present psychological 
experience, the complementary doctrine of the Atone- 
ment will be similarly affected. Atonement will become 
an inner experience, not an historical event which took 
place 1900 years ago. It will be a present experience 
of a healing of division in the self, an integration of 
personality, an overcoming of deficiencies, an immediate 
realization of the ideal self. All this language is 
necessarily vague, but it aims at describing an experi- 
enced at-one-ment of the personality. 

Of course it is possible to integrate the personality 
in more than one way. I can overcome the division in 
myself, like Shakespeare’s Richard III, by resolving to 
become a villain, i.e., by suppressing my better instincts. 
But the Christian method of atonement would be an 
integration of the personality upon no other pattern 
than that of Christ. 

We must not, however, overlook one important point. 
It seems evident that this experience of inner division 
(upon which, according to our theory, the Fall doctrine 
rests) is found in very varying degrees in different 
people. Some individuals, perhaps an _ increasing 
number, have hardly any sense of sin at all—i.e., they 
are not conscious of any acute inner struggle. Where 
this is not due merely to moral and spiritual insensitive- 
ness, or to a total lack of moral ambition, it is due to 
a difference of type. Here we have the ‘‘ once-born ”’ 
type whose moral and spiritual development has been 
gradual, as contrasted with the ‘‘ twice-born ’’ type, 
where development has been catastrophic, involving 
some crisis like ‘‘ conversion.’’ 

Now it has not been without consequences for 
Christian theology that St. Paul and St. Augustine, who 
did so much to lay down the lines of its development, 
were both emphatically of the ‘‘ twice-born ’’ type, with 
a sense of sin abnormally developed, and who experi- 
enced conversions which shook them to the foundations 
of their being. It may be that Jesus Himself was of 
the once-born type, and if He had had the making of 
Christian theology it might have run on totally different 
lines. It is interesting that His recorded teaching 
makes no reference to a Fall. To Him the ‘‘ natural ’’ 


man, the outcast and the harlot, seemed preferable to 
certain other types; though, to be sure, He must have 
regarded them as “‘ sinners ’’ since He told them that 
their sins (which in one case we are told were ‘‘ many ’’) 
were forgiven. 
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However, the point for us is that for the “ 
born ’’ type (and most modern men belong to that type) 
the Fall does not seem a very necessary doctrine, But 
in this case does the need for an Atonement vanish? 
Not necessarily. The ‘‘ once-born ”’ man is not the 
static type; his moral and spiritual nature does dey. 
but it develops evenly and gradually, and it approxi. 
mates, if he is a Christian, to the pattern of Christ ; and 
the closer it grows to this pattern, the more real is the 
at-one-ment which results. It is the growing into g 
pattern instead of the being forcibly pressed into it~ 
or rather, the gradual expansion instead of the sudden 
explosion such as St. Paul experienced. 

But if the Atonement, like the Fall, is a present 
experience, and not an event in past history, what about 
the Incarnation? Is this history? Did it happen? 

This is too large a question to tackle here, and it 
must be reserved for a subsequent article. 


THE FILM CENSORSHIP 
By R. A. Scort-JAMEs 


O one will suppose that all this controversy 
N about Sunday cinemas will leave matters where 

they were, or even where they were supposed to 
be. The issue in debate cannot be limited. To raise 
the question of Sunday films automatically raises the 
question of Sunday theatres, and we are face to face 
with the demand for equality between these competing 
entertainments. And when we talk of equality we are 
bound to reconsider the whole problem of censorship. 
For there is a State censorship of plays, but not of 
films. 

The question has already been raised in the Sarur- 
pay Review by Mr. David Ockham, who wrote “ It is 
time for this form of censorship [of the films] to be 
raised to an official plane comparable with that of the 
censorship of stage plays.’’ I agree. But if we are to 
make good this case, we cannot be content to leave the 
censorship of plays unreformed. We cannot simply 
subject the films to an authority whose abuse of power 
when applied to the drama has been the subject of 
frequent and well-justified complaint by authors and 
critics. I have always been opposed to the existing 
system of dramatic censorship. It has generally operated 
in such a way as to ban the production of serious plays 
by serious people like Shaw, Ibsen, Maeterlinck, or 
Edward Garnett; and though the present Lord Cham- 
berlain is far more discriminating than some of his 
predecessors, even in his day ‘ Young Woodley came 
under the ban, and was only released when it had the 
luck to be privately produced. We are fortunate at the 
moment in having Lord Cromer to control the destiny 
of the stage. But we may not be so lucky again. In the 
main, the censorship has been far more successful in 
frustrating serious attempts to express ideas than in 
putting any check on deliberate indecencies in popular 
shows. 

And that, of course, is what we should expect. For 
ideas are insidious things. They are highly dangerous, 
for they may upset the existing ideas on which the 
whole status quo rests. But they are essential to 
vigorous life. There could be no greater danger than 
a censorship which got rid of dangerous ideas. : 

Now all the objections which exist to a censorship 
of plays might equally be urged against a censorship 
of films. Yet if the first can be justified at all, it is at 
least equally justified in the second case. It is absurd 
that the one should be subject to an official ban, and 
the other not. Since a majority of the pictures are now 
‘* talkies,” it is more difficult than ever to make out a 
case for restricting the drama and leaving the films free 
from all control but that of an interested trade censor- 
ship or a capricious licensing authority. 

Indeed, from all quarters the argument is thrust upon 
us that a censorship of films is far the more necessary 
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. millions of young and intellectually 
on ai are daily at the mercy of the film 
rs, and the producers in the majority of cases 
foreigners, who do not hesitate to exploit the sup- 
= tastes of their cosmopolitan public. 
on, plays are liable to be banned, a fortiori, 
films should be. If it is right to apply it in the one 
case, it is right to apply it in the other. But we are in 
difficulty if we are compelled to admit—as I have 
4 ne—that the principle of the censorship of plays is 
all wrong. I submit that the way out lies in a reform 
of the censorship. 

What, after all, is our objection to it? Not that we 
want indecent plays or films. Not that we think any 
with any kind of motive ought to be treated as 
if he had a divine right to outrage our sensibilities, or 
make what onslaught he likes on the minds of the 

Even so relentless an opponent of the censor- 
ship as Mr. Bernard Shaw does not object to the inter- 
ference of the police in cases of obvious offences against 
public order and decency. : 

Even some of those whom we might regard as the 
natural champions of the freedom of the artist to say 
what he likes have been explicit on this point. Take 
Benedetto Croce, the inspirer of Pirandello, and the 

ime originator of all that goes by the name of 
Expressionism on and off the stage. He has declared 
that when an artist externalizes his thought—that is 
to say, when he exposes his wares to the public gaze— 
he must accept the consequences if the State thinks it 
desirable to suppress publicity; and that it is the func- 
tion of the State to protect its citizens against any 
artistic production which it deems contrary to public 
morality. 

I would not go quite so far as Signor Croce. But 
the point is that the real objection to the Censor is 
not so much that he stands for the principle of the State 
interference, but that he is liable to misrepresent the 
State. His power is arbitrary, capricious, final. His 
office is a lingering survival of absolute monarchy. He 
may be right or he may be wrong, but in either case 
there is no appeal against him. No reasons for his 
action need be given; no evidence is called; no plead- 
ing need be listened to. When once his des~otic ban 
has been issued, his victim has no choice but tu submit. 

If the censorship is to be retained for the drama, or 
applied to the films, it should be reformed. It should 
become a real expression of public opinion. The 
defendant should have the right to plead his case before 
a tribunal, to call witnesses, and secure an unprejudiced 
verdict. 

Under a reformed system, as I see it, the Censor 
would become a servant of the public, rather than its 
master. It would be his duty to examine both plays 
and films, and in the vast majority of cases he would 
“pass them for public exhibition.”” In the event of 
his taking exception to anything in the piece, it would 
be his duty to state precisely the character and ground 
of his objection. The author in that case might elect 
to expunge or modify the objectionable passage. If he 
did not, he would have the right to appeal to a specially 
constituted tribunal, which would hear the case for and 
against, and refer the verdict to a jury. The right to 
report the proceedings in the Press should be limited, 
as in divorce cases. If the author won the appeal, the 
Censor’s office should bear the cost of the hearing. 

That would be a fair and democratic procedure, 
which would do away with the real objection to the 
existing system—that it is arbitrary. Doubtless, under 

conditions, the Censor would be sparing in the 
exercise of his powers (as he should be); for, if his 
judgment were mistaken, he would be likely to expose 
lis department to pecuniary loss, and himself to public 
ridicule. On the other hand, American producers of 
flms, if they wished to retain their British market, 
would be forced to give more consideration to British 
tastes and standards. When once a picture had been 
passed, exhibitors would be protected against the risks 


of police action or forfeiture of licence. 


Drastic interference with the amusements of the 
public is not wanted, and would not be tolerated. We 
should not expect that the existence of such a censor- 
ship as I have described would profoundly alter the 
character of our shows. Anyone who looks to it to 
improve their artistic quality or get rid of sentimentality 
is asking it to perform a task for which it is quite 
unfitted. Censorship cannot exercise an artistic 
influence. 

Under the proposed system we should not seek more 
than a safeguard against certain obvious excesses. 
As long as public taste is what it is, we shall continue 
to get the familiar preponderance of moral sentiments 
—criminals and gay deceivers working their wicked 
will, and unfailingly coming to grief or suffering 
miraculous conversion in the last scene. We shall con- 
tinue to have the well-known cabaret interiors and 
behind-the-scenes melodrama. Probably the ‘‘ volup- 
tuousness’’? of what one indignant writer calls 
*‘osculation’’ on the screen would be modified. 
American producers would find it worth their while, in 
such trifles, to consider our susceptibilities. All we 
can ask is for a censorship which, in an intelligent way, 
and subject to the right of appeal, would stop the 
presentation of plays or films which are a violent out- 
rage on the normal moral sense of the public. 


THE WINES OF GERMANY 
By H. WARNER ALLEN 


HE vintage of 1930 has been disastrous in nearly 

every wine-growing district of Europe, and the 

Moselle and Rhine have been no more fortunate 
than Bordeaux, Burgundy and the Douro. In the visit 
which I recently paid to the German vineyards, my 
attention was naturally diverted from the rather melan- 
choly gathering and pressing of imperfect grapes to the 
tastine of young wines which promise to be excellent. 
Win: _svers will be specially interested in the wines of 
1929 f which I tasted a great variety, both Moselles 
and _ocks, for it is a year of great quality, the best 
vint: e since 1921, and in the Moselle it was particularly 
good. The Riesling wines are deliciously fragrant, 
fresh and lively with just sufficient sweetness to make 
them a delight. 

They have developed very quickly and should be ready 
for drinking next autumn or even before. German 
wines, as a rule, should be drunk young. 1921 was a 
freak year when many wines gained an almost unlimited 
power of development and assumed a character of 
importance, requiring time for its expression, that was 
quite foreign to their ordinary growth. The Germans 
themselves prefer wines that are only two or three 
years old. They have drunk most of the 1927’s, are 
dealing rapidly with the 1928’s and are already 
clamouring for the 1929’s. They really do not give the 
wines time to develop their full quality. 

In this country we are inclined to go to the opposite 
extreme. Accustomed to French wines and Port which 
take years to mature, we often drink the German 
wines too late, when they have lost that crisp fresh- 
ness and delicacy which is one of their distinctive 
charms. Lovers of white wine, who have been 
nauseated by the sulphur reek of the ubiquitous cheap 
Graves, would be wise to turn to the light German 
wines in which sulphur is employed far more dis- 
creetly. They must, however, insist that these wines 
are natural ; that is without added sugar. The sugared 
wines—-the Germans with a touch of irony call them 
‘* improved ’’—are unpleasant and unwholesome, and 
any wine-merchant from whom these wines are pur- 
chased should be asked to guarantee that they are 
‘*natural.” If they were bottled in Germany, the 
word Auslase,’’ ‘‘ Spatlese and the like or the 
name of the grower or proprietor with the word 
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‘* Wachstum ’’ or ‘‘ Creszenz’’ (growth) is a legal 
guarantee. ; 

Three years after the war the German wine-growers 
profited by a piece of extraordinary good fortune. 
The remarkable summer of 1921, when the most 
Northern of wine-growing districts enjoyed such con- 
ditions of sunshine and dryness as are rare in regions 
hundreds of miles further south, produced wines of 
unrivalled quality and immediately re-established 
among the great wines of the world the German wines 
which had fallen into the background through the war. 
The 1921 vintage was hailed without hesitation or 
reserve as the greatest German vintage within human 
memory, and the certainty with which it was ranked 
as equal or superior to the finest vintages of history 
raised a problem for the student of wine. 

However perfect climatic conditions might be, no 
vintage of Bordeaux, Burgundy or Port in the twen- 
tieth century would be described so certainly and 
unreservedly as the equal of the most famous vintages 
of the past. In these districts, the phylloxera, a tiny 
vine-destroying insect, has indirectly modified, whether 
for good or ill, the wines produced. = Accidentally 
imported from the United States, it devours the roots 
of the vine, and to check its depredations French and 
Portuguese growers have grafted their native vines 
on American stocks which survive its attacks. Though 
good wine is made from these grafted vines, there is 
a perceptible change in its character. The outer skin 
of the root of the American vine which has been 
exposed to phylloxera for centuries is) thicker than 
that of the European plant, and, if a root is destroyed 
by the insect, another is promptly put forth to take 
its place. 

The exceptional quality of the 1921 German wines 
suggested a question whether the sweeping statement 
usually made that all the vineyards of Europe with- 
out exception had been ravaged by phylloxera was 
quite accurate. Were the great 1921 German wines 
grown from ungrafted native vines? If not, it would 
seem that Nature or the grower’s art had given to 
American stocks grafted with German vines the power 
of making wines indistinguishable from those due to 
the original ungrafted vines. Such information as I 
could obtain in London was confusing and contradic- 
tory, and it was with this problem in my mind that I 
went out this year to the German vintage. 

I soon discovered that nearly all the Rhine and 
Moselle wines of 1921 were made from ungrafted 
German vines. Since 1g00 the Germans have had 
sporadic outbreaks of phylloxera, but it has never 
spread with the lightning-like rapidity which it has 
shown in other countries. Probably it does not like 
the Northern climate and finds the soil uncongenial. 
The German growers say that it is carried to them 
from Luxembourg, where it is established by the 
south-west wind, and that it does not appear in those 
valleys where that wind cannot penetrate. It would 
not seem to travel very high above the ground, as the 
mass of the Scharlachberg, near Bingen, where it has 
broken out, is held to have protected Riidesheim on 
the further bank of the Rhine. Its progress is 
impeded by the lack of continuity of the German 
vineyards which are often broken up by ordinary farm 
land and forests. It is certain that the very stringent 
application of quarantine regulations in all infected 
areas has played an important part in preserving the 
German vineyards. 

Apart from an outbreak at Casel, which is said to 
be well in hand, the Moselle has been almost immune 
from phylloxera, and there seems to be no question 
of planting any vines except the noble ungrafted 
Riesling, which gives Moselle its flower-like perfume 
and lively delicacy. On the other hand serious inroads 
are expected in the Rhine districts, and the authori- 
ties have prepared with characteristic thoroughness a 
plan of campaign to repel the insidious invader. 

The experts have been breeding for years by cross- 
ing and selection of the American stocks best suited 
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to local conditions. The Provincial and Municipal 
Institutions of Practical and Theoretical Wine-groy. 
ing have experimental vineyards in which these 
stocks are closely watched, and the scientists aj 
declare that they have now grafted American vines, 
immune to phylloxera, which will produce exactly the 
same wine as the native stocks. Incidentally it may be 
remarked that science has made a similar claim in ajj 
other parts of the world where grafted stocks have been 
introduced, and it scarcely seems to have beep 
confirmed by results. 

An interesting point in the German propaganda ip 
favour of the grafted vines is the insistence on merci. 
less pruning. If the wine of the future is to be equal 
to the wine of the past, no increase in yield must be 
permitted. I quoted this principle to a grower of one 
of the great Médoc chateaux, who cherishes the 
ancient native vines still left in his vineyards as 
though they were his children, and he agreed that it 
was a counsel of perfection. ‘‘ But,’’ he added, “| 
doubt if many growers will have the strength of mind 
to abide by it.” 

The Rhine scientists claim that the wines they have 
made from grafted stocks cannot be distinguished 
from the old wines and they quote statistics of a 
number of tastings. It is possible that the influence 
of the American stock will be less perceptible in wines 
that are drunk young than in the more slowly 
maturing Bordeaux and Burgundies. 

By no means all the growers are of the 
scientists’ way of thinking. At Schloss Johannisberg, 
one of the most famous of Rheingau wines, the 
visitor observes a sad brown patch among the vine- 
yards below the castle. Its barrenness is the work 
of the phylloxera. Prince Metternich, the proprietor, 
intends to replant it with ungrafted Riesling. He 
prefers risking another outbreak of phylloxera to using 
grafted American vines. 

Dr. Bassermann-Jordan, the famous grower of the 
Palatinate, is even more hostile to the American stocks. 
His own experiments with them were disastrous. The 
first year there was a slight increase in quantity but a 
terrible fall in quality; the sugar content of the must 
was very low. The second year the quality was equally 
bad and even the increase in quantity disappeared. 

American stocks are being planted in a good many 
Rhine districts, but many years are likely to elapse 
before they represent a considerable proportion of the 
vines grown, let alone a majority such as they possess 
in France. 


THE VILLAGE ORPHEON 


By SistEyY HuDDLESTON 


NE small village cannot produce the wealth of 
talent that goes to the making of an orphéon. 
But three small villages can, in association, 
organize an excellent band. These three villages, of 
which my own is one, are all named after saints, 
though none of them bears the name of Saint Cecilia. 
So far as my knowledge of hagiology goes, none of the 
patron saints of the three villages ever played the harp 
or blew into a trumpet. No matter; the three villages 
are famous for their musical accomplishments. 
To-day I received a card announcing that the 
orphéon of the three villages will give a special per- 
formance a fortnight hence in a fairly commodious hall 
of the most distant village. I shall not go. That vil- 
lage is too high on the hills; the road is not good 
enough for my motor-car, and the climb does not tempt 
me. A month or two later the orphéon will descend 
to my own regions, and will repeat its programme. I 
shall wait. 
Besides, I have not the smallest desire to sit indoors 
at a village concert. Indoors one is conscious of the 


orphéon’s shortcomings. There will be plenty of oppor- 
tunities of listening to the orphéon out of doors; that 
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; Jace for it; there it is heard to the best 
7 oi, is defects are of no importance in the 
lit air under the immense arch of the sky. Yet many 
nr je will make the journey from Sainte-Ursule to 
Saint-Justin, as it is this time, and to Saint-Etienne, as 
it will be on a subsequent occasion. Distractions are 
always welcome. They are all too rare. And the vil- 
rs do not mind the steep ascent. Most of them 
will ride their bicycles. Others will proceed on foot. 
A few will take the ramshackle ’bus of the village 
‘er for whom the concert at Saint-Justin will 
furnish a field-day. The hall will be uncomfortably 
crowded. The airs will be hackneyed and the musicians 
will play them, familiar as they are, out of tune. Yet 
everybody will be pleased, and the reputation of the 
éon will be enhanced. 

But I shall, of course, write a note to the conductor 
of the orphéon expressing my regret at my inability 
to attend. That will satisfy the members of the band 
who, like all artists, delight in hom Once a year 
the conductor—or, to give him his title, Monsieur le 
Chef de la Musique de Sainte-Ursule, Saint-Justin et 
Saint-Etienne—calls on me with the compliments of the 
musicians. We exchange a few words about the 
weather and the crops, and I ceremoniously offer him 
a glass of Calvados. Then he informs me of the new 
pieces that the band is learning, shakes his head over 
the difficulties of the score, and pays a tribute to the 
qualities of the players. 

“ It is not often,’’ he remarks, ‘‘ that you shall find 
among men who are engaged in arduous labours such 

e love of music. It is not often that you shall find 
men so devoted to art that they, whatever their task, 
will never fail to attend rehearsals. It is not often 
that you shall find men who attain such a degree of 
proficiency. You who are acquainted with the great 
orchestras of Paris will admit, I think, that those great 
orchestras, considering their facilities, are not really 
superior to our little orphéon.’’ 

To which I willingly agree. After declaring my 
admiration for the remarkable results of his director- 
ship, I beg him to accept, as an earnest of my apprecia- 
tion, the munificent contribution of fifty francs to the 
expenses of the society. He pretends to no false diffi- 
dence in taking the donation; it is, I imagine, by far 
the largest gift that he receives, and I am duly inscribed 
once more as patron of the orphéon. 

Coming home on summer nights from a stroll by the 
river, | may meet a group of musicians in a high cart. 
They are going to a rehearsal in the home of the lame 
farmer who plays the drum. They have worked at 
their different occupations in the fields, have hurried 
to their cottages, washed themselves and put on a 
better coat; and, with their instruments, mounting in 
the high cart behind the grey horse, they ride to their 
meeting-place. On these evenings the house of the 
lame farmer will be filled with discordant sounds until 
alate hour. They are, as the conductor told me, con- 
scientious in their attendance, and they spare no pains 
to improve themselves on their brasses. 

Thus they are ready for the village festivals. On the 
holidays of the year they march, preceded by a silken 
banner with golden lettering on a deep red ground, 
from village to village. That banner is born by the 
fool of the village—or rather* by one of the fools, for 
there are two of them, brothers, in Sainte-Ursule. He 
is an undersized fellow who likes to provoke laughter, 
and either he is too far ahead, or he has, by some 
unhappy manceuvre, fallen back on the main body and 

thrown it into confusion. But he, though he 
arouses good-humoured mirth, is happy to be of ser- 
vice, and since he cannot blow into a trumpet he feels 
that he is honoured by the task assigned him of bearing 
the banner. 

_Behind him, walking backwards, is the conductor, 
vigorously swinging a baton. Then comes the 
trumpets and the horns in shining array. The rear is 

ught up by the brother of the banner-bearer, also 
undersized, with the drum, as big as he, strapped on 


his back. He is bent double under the load, but if his 
brother glories in carrying the banner, he equally 
glories in carrying the drum. 

The drummer is the lame farmer. How he contrives 
to march in step I do not know; but never, on the 
longest parade, on the hottest day, does he falter. He 
is the most enthusiastic of the bandsmen. In the war 
he was badly wounded, and his right leg is held in the 
hip socket by a steel cage. Ordinarily, in his daily 
duties, he can scarcely move about on foot. Usually 
he is to be seen sitting behind his grey horse. The 
best of his grazing-ground is on the island on the 
river; and twice a day he rows in his great flat-bot- 
tomed cow-boat across the treacherous Seine. It 
is a miracle that he escapes accidents, but in spite of 
the protestations of the family he insists on tending his 
beasts himself. When he walks it is slowly and with 
pain, supported by two sticks. But when the band 
marches he marches with it, discarding his sticks, and 
by a superhuman effort keeping in time and step. His 
head is erect; there is a glad smile on his face; and 
hardly would you suspect that he is lame. From him 
indeed I cannot withhold my unreserved applause. 

But there is another member of the band whom I 
look upon with especial admiration. He is a signal- 
man on the railway. His face is as round as the full 
moon; and his belly is of enormous proportions. One 
wonders how one man can support such a plethora of 
flesh. It must be a great trial to parade from Sainte- 
Ursule to Saint-Justin, and from Saint-Justin to Saint- 
Etienne. From that trial he does not shrink. His face 
grows redder and redder as he blows into his cornet; 
and huge beads of perspiration trickle down his cheeks. 
Yet the smile does not diminish, and he shows no 
signs of flagging. His heart, fatty as it may be, is, 
as they say, in his job. 

And though I fear that he will fall in apoplexy, the 
prospect of sudden death does not daunt him. 

My pleasure in the parade is, however, somewhat 
marred by a consciousness of the dreadful heroism of 
the drummer and the cornet-player. It is more unal- 
loyed when the band assembles on the village green, 
and is provided with benches brought out of the school- 
house. Then the orphéon is at its ease. It can play 
with a minimum of physical strain. _ We assemble 
around it, and we listen with the knowing look of con- 
noisseurs to the carefully rehearsed programme of 
music. There are old men with long drooping mous- 
taches, and with spectacles worn on the tip of their 
nose, trying to fix their eyes, as they blow, at the same 
time on the conductor and on the little squares of music 
held in position by clips on their trumpets. They are 
profoundly serious. If their execution is faulty it is not 
for want of trying. They try supremely; they try pain- 
fully; they try unceasingly. Their enjoyment in their 
performance comes from the enjoyment of the vil- 
lagers. Whatever be their deficiencies must not be 
counted against them; for they have, to the ninth 
degree, the virtues of the artist. They put their whole 
selves into every note. They are at once proud and 
humble; proud that it is given to them to distinguish 
themselves as musicians; humble in the realization that 
their virtuosity depends upon constant endeavour. 

At the village fétes, at the school distribution of 
prizes, at the various fairs that are held in the neigh- 
bourhood, the orphéon does not spare itself; and the 
appreciation of the villagers is unsparing. Once the 
orphéon won a prize in some local band competition, 
and this encouragement has made the bandsmen more 
determined than ever to reach those heights of perfec- 
tion which must ever stretch tantalizingly above all 
artistic souls. The achievement of the heights is 
impossible, yet the joy is not in the achievement but in 
the striving. 

So when, on New Year’s morning, they make their 
music before my mill, I rejoice in the opportunity of 
inviting them to partake of that refreshment which is 
the meed, the symbol of success, their poor reward in 
the arid desert of artistic endeavour. 
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THE RAGE FOR ALSATIANS 


By James DICKIE 


Pa HERE is a glut of almost everything at the 


moment, and Alsatian dogs are no exception: in 

their case, however, the glut is not entirely the 
result of over-production : the fact is that the public at 
large is frightened of Alsatians. Whether the fault 
lay with the dogs or their masters (more often mis- 
tresses) is another matter. 

If the fault lies with the dog it is probably due to 
the training of his ancestors, for hereditary instinct is 
a factor which strongly influences the natural inclina- 
tions of all dogs, and hereditary instincts are largely 
formed by the training of successive generations along 
similar lines. Normally, dogs of all breeds are taught 
one thing in common : on no account and in no circum- 
stances may they attack man. When their master 
is attacked, however, one relies upon their natural 
affection to overcome both hereditary instincts and 
training. 

To other dogs, then, man is a god. He is sacred 
and may never be attacked, save when he is guilty of 
what is, to the dog, sacrilege unspeakable: an attack 
on the supreme god—his master. 

It is here that the instincts of the Alsatian differ from 
those of other dogs. At one time he was the German 
Sheep Dog. Before the war, however, the German 
Police adopted him; thus, for many generations, he has 
been trained to track and to attack man. Admittedly, 
he was only permitted to do so in exceptional cir- 
cumstances and under orders from his master, but the 
basic fact remains: he was trained to believe that only 
one man was a god, not all mankind. 

The police-trained dog is a marvellous creature; 
probably the safest and most trustworthy of all dogs, 
because he understands his job and is thoroughly 
obedient, but what of puppies bred for appearance, 
often nervous from inbreeding and a kennel upbring- 
ing where human contact was lacking? Puppies having 
a congenital distrust for all humans other than their 
masters—a distrust deliberately fostered for genera- 
tions by trainers who encouraged their ancestors to 
attack sinister padded figures armed with pistols and 
blank cartridges—could one expect, from such puppies, 
that respect for all mankind which is bred in the bones 
of other dogs? 

It was the misfortune of the Alsatian that he became 
a show dog and a woman’s dog: well handled he was 
and is magnificent, but to entrust to a man or woman 
unused to handling dogs the training of a powerful 
animal, possessing the instincts which a police dog 
must possess, was to ask for trouble. 

One can safely say that a large proportion of people 
who own Alsatians are either frightened of their own 
dogs or physically too weak to control them, or both. 
The fact that there has been so little damage done is 
proof that the dogs showed more intelligence than did 
those who so often sold them into the wrong hands. 
A nervous Alsatian is not a suitable pet for a hysterical 
woman, neither is a revolver a suitable toy for her, 
but this obvious fact casts no reflection on the efficiency 
or usefulness of revolvers or Alsatians. 


** HAPPY ”’ 
By Hucu M. LonGpEN 


H APPY as a wild bird not yet caught 

Singing to a maiden not yet sought, 

Of battles with her lover not yet fought— 
Happy... 


Happy as a full heart not yet wrung, 

Dreaming of a love song not yet sung, 

Written for a boyhood not yet flung— 
Happy. . . 
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PANIC 


By DAPHNE DU MAURIER 


HE hotel was in one of those narrow obscure 
streets that lead from the Boulevard Mont. 
parnasse. 

It was a grey, drab house, that shrank away from 
the pavement and flattened itself between two build. 
ings, as if ashamed, as if conscious of its own squalor, 
The very sign appeared unwilling to attract attention, 
as it swung high above the door, in faded gold letter. 
ing, ‘‘ Hétel’’; and then lower down, humble and 
mean, the word ‘‘ Confort.” 

There seemed no purpose in its being there, no reason 
for its existence. 

There was not even a café in the street, with gay 
chequered tablecloths spread over little tables, and a 
large menu, illegible but generous, to welcome a 
passer-by. 

Nothing but the street and the hotel, and next door 
a shabby fruit shop with dusty windows. Hard green- 
gages that no one would ever buy and sad wizened 
oranges. The flies settled on them wearily, too tired 
to move. 

In the hotel no one stirred. The patronne sat hud- 
dled at her desk in the dark little office, her fat white 
face resting on her hands, her mouth open. She 
breathed heavily, she was nearly asleep. 

Who could possibly remain awake in such weather? 

Every year it was the same—the fierce, dead heat 
that descends on Paris like a white blanket in July, 
stifling the body, stifling the brain. A fly crept on to 
her arm, and ran up her shoulder. She was aware of 
it in her sleep, she shook it away and woke yawning, 
grumbling to herself, pushing her dyed red hair from 
her forehead with hot sticky fingers. She fumbled 
about on the floor, looking for her shoes. She dragged 
them on, still yawning, not realizing what she was 
doing. 

‘‘ The heat has made my feet swell,’’ she thought 
stupidly. 

She rose from her chair and went to the door. Still 
not a breath of air. The sky was white, the pavement 
burnt her shoes. 

She stood looking up and down the street. 

She could hear the clanging of trams and the scream- 
ing hooters of the taxis, as they rattled and shook— 
part of the ceaseless traffic in the Boulevard 
Montparnasse. 

A taxi broke away from the block, and came down 
the street, slowly, uncertainly, the driver looking from 
right to left. 

He drew up with a jerk before the hotel. 

‘* Would you like to try here, M’sieu?’’ he asked; 
‘* it’s not much of a place, but I tell you Paris is 
packed—packed—you will be lucky to find anything 
to-night.”’ 

The sweat poured down his face. He was tired, 
uninterested; wouldn’t these English people ever be 
satisfied ? 

A girl stumbled from the taxi, and looked up at the 
hotel, and then at the fat, greasy patronne, who stood 
at the door, a false smile of welcome on her face. 

‘* Vous désirez, Madame?’’ she began, her eyes 
closing together, her tongue running over her lips. 

The girl drew away instinctively, and then laughed, 
in case her companion should notice. ‘ 

‘© T don’t know—what do you think? It’s sordid 
rather, depressing.’’ 

The man made a movement of impatience. 

‘* Of course it’s sordid, these places always are. 
What did you expect? But we must decide some- 
where.”’ 

He made no effort to conceal his irritation. Why 
must she persist in being tiresome? Women always 
wanted things to be romantic, attractive; they liked to 


drape the truth in pretty colours. She had been diffi- 
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cult all day, silent, not in the right mood. Supposing 
this adventure was going to be a failure? 

He turned to the patronne. ‘‘ ‘Vous avez une chambre 

ce soir?’’ he said in his slow, careful French. 

“ Youlez vous bien entrer, Monsieur. Je tacherai 

us arranger quelque part.’’ 

she called. 

A boy in a dirty shirt appeared, wiping his hands 
on a towel. He took the two suitcases from the taxi. 
The woman went into the dark office, and came back 
clutching a handful of keys. 

“Une chambre avec une salle de bains——?”’ 
began the girl. 

“Ah! Non—ca, c’est impossible. 
coulante ici,” snapped the woman. 

She led the way up the dingy staircase. 

‘‘ What does it matter?’’ whispered the man fret- 
fully, ‘‘ we can’t be particular. oa 

There was a strange smell in the passage, the air 
was full of it; it seemed to come from the woman 
herself. 

Stale scent and staler powder. The smell of people 
who sleep in the afternoon, who do not take off their 
clothes. And cigarette ash, not thrown away, and 
over-ripe fruit eaten in bedrooms. 

The woman knocked at the door. From within came 
an exclamation, quickly stifled, and the sound of heavy 
naked feet crossing the floor. The door opened, about 
a foot, and a man’s head appeared, tousled, damp. 

He smiled, showing a row of gold teeth: ‘‘ Je 
regrette, Madame, mais je ne suis pas présentable.”’ 

The woman laughed. She seemed pleased, she 
raised an eyebrow. 

“ Excusez-moi,’’ she murmured, and closed the 
door softly. 

She led the way to a room at the end of the passage : 
“C’est tout ce qui reste pour ce soir.”’ 

It was small and incredibly hot. She threw open the 
window, which looked upon a narrow courtyard. There 
were two cats in the yard and a girl washing something 
under a tap. A large bed, recently made, with a heap 
of unnecessary bedclothes, stood in the corner of the 
room. In another corner a washstand—a fat jug with 
a crack down the middle. There was an ugly pattern 
on the wall-paper, and a red carpet on the floor. The 
man glanced uneasily at the girl. 

“‘ Sordid, but necessary,’’ he said, forcing a laugh; 
“‘let’s go out and get something to eat.’’ 

They had dinner at a restaurant on the Boulevard 
Montparnasse. She was not hungry, she poked at her 
food, and then pushed away the plate with a sigh. 

“ But look here, you must eat,’’ he an. ‘‘ You 
scarcely touched anything on the train. What's the 
matter? You’re surely not scared; you, of all people ?”’ 

“Don’t be silly—of course not. I’m not hungry, 
that’s all.”’ She turned away and pretended to watch 
the people passing in front of the restaurant. He 
glanced at her anxiously. She looked different this 
evening, quite different from what she had been in 
London. Perhaps it was because they were alone at 
last. Nearly always before there had been people, and 
she had seemed cool, definite, provocative ; with a depth 
of knowledge behind her eyes, a world of experience. 
This was what had attracted him. To-night she looked 
younger, much younger; almost a child. She wouldn’t 
drink anything either. He read very carefully the 
carte des vins. It was impossible to do this sort of 
thing unless one was a little drunk. 

It was all being utterly different from what he had 
planned. Why couldn’t she make an effort? Why 
bother to come away if this was how she was going to 
behave? He resented the fact that she was not being 
attractive to him. Her face was like any other face. 
He began to suspect he did not want her so very much 
after all. Oh! but this idiotic feeling would pass; they 
were both a trifle shaky, he supposed. Funny little 
things, women; one never knew really what they felt 
or why. 
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Funny, but necessary from time to time. It was-a 
long while since he had been so attracted to anyone; 
he didn’t want it to stop now, before anything had 
happened. 

That’s the worst of being temperamental,’ he 
thought, ‘‘ one’s emotions are so utterly out of 
control.’’ 

In his mind he drew a picture of himself : odd, eccen- 
tric, a bit of a genius, driven by passion, hypnotized by 
this girl. 

The picture intrigued him. ‘‘ Garcon,” he called, - 
shaking the carte des vins. ‘‘ Gargon.” 

He was beginning to enjoy his dinner. 


It was dark when they returned to the hotel. The 
patronne must have retired for the night, the little 
office was empty. The boy in the dirty shirt appeared 
from nowhere, yawning, rubbing his eyes. 

He watched them curiously as they went upstairs. 

** There’s something evil about this hotel,’’ whis- 
pered the girl. ‘‘ I wish now we hadn’t come here.’’ 
She laughed, trying to pass it off as a joke. 

From one of the rooms they could hear the low 
murmur of a woman’s voice, and a man’s cough. Then 
silence. A blind rattled somewhere. Although the: 
window was open the heat in their bedroom was unbear- 
able. A ray of moonlight shone on the cracked water 
jug and on a strip of the ugly wall-paper. 

He sat down on a chair and began to take off his 
shoes. 

‘* This is a terrible place,’’ he admitted, ‘‘ but for 
God’s sake let’s try and keep our sense of humour.”’ 

He wished he had drunk a little more; he still felt 
coldly and insanely sober. 

She did not reply. She poured some water into the 
tooth glass and drank thirstily. Her hands trembled. 
She did not know why she had come, or what was going 
to happen ; but it was too late to think about that now. 
She felt tired and sick, and deep down something 
inside her was cold with fear. Why had she come? 
Curiosity, adventure, a senseless spirit of bravado. He 
might have been a complete stranger to her. 

** Supposing we’re found out?’’ she said. 

‘* Don’t be absurd; no one will ever know, at least, 
not about me. Didn’t you agrange everything on your 
side ?”’ 

Surely she hadn’t forgotten or done anything foolish. 

‘* Of course, it’s all right.” 

She felt as if this were happening to somebody else. 
This was not her. She was at home, putting the car 
away in the garage. 

‘* What would happen if they found out?’’ he won- 
dered uneasily. Perhaps he would be expected to marry 
her. It was too late now, though, trying to think this 
out. Why was she putting difficulties in the way? 

She sat down on the bed, a pale, frightened-looking 
child. What an impossible situation. 

He crossed over to the basin and started to clean his 
teeth. He wanted to hit her. Damn women. Why 
could they never be in the right mood at the right time. 
He was not going to give way though. It would not 
be fair to him. Coming*all this way, fagging over to 
Paris. He supposed he must make some effort to hide 
his annoyance. He threw down the towel, and sat 
beside her on the bed. 

“* Cold feet?’’ he said carelessly. ‘‘ What do you 
generally do when you do this sort of thing? What 
have you done before ?’’ 

She backed away from him, smiling nervously. 

‘* That’s just it. I’ve never done anything like this 
before.’’ He waited, not understanding. 

‘* What on earth do you mean?”’ 

He felt the colour rise from his throat, spreading over 
his face. 

He shook her arm angrily, his face scarlet. ‘‘ If you 
think you’re going to fool me——’’ 


He woke suddenly, startled, dragged from the depth 
of a sleep that was like death. : 
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What was the matter? Was she dreaming aloud, a 
nightmare ? 

** What is it?’’ he whispered. ‘‘ What is it?” 

She was breathing strangely, quickly, as if suffocat- 
ing, and all the while a funny little noise in her throat. 

He fumbled with a match, and peered into her face. 
It was white, ghastly, drained of all colour. 

Her hair was wringing wet. Her eyes stared up at 
him, without recognition, two pieces of glass, no light 
in them. There was no sound in the room but her 
terrible choking breathing, inevitable, persistent. 

** Be quiet,”’ he said desperately. ‘‘ Be quiet, some- 
body will hear.’’ 

He left the bed and poured some water into the 
tooth glass. 

‘* Drink this, darling, drink this.” 

The glass rattled against her teeth, the water spilt 
on her chin. Still she made no sign. 

‘* What shall I do?’’ he thought helplessly. ‘‘ What 
in Christ’s name shall I do?’’ He crept to the door 
and listened. The passage was still dark, but a ray 
of daylight was creeping through an open window. 

He stood in the middle of the room. He saw her stay- 
belt pushed underneath her chemise on the chair. 
Stupidly the thought ran through his mind: ‘‘ Pink, 
why a pink stay-belt 

He passed his hand over his forehead. His fingers 
were wet with sweat. He could hear himself swallow. 

Suddenly the breathing stopped. Not a sound came 
from the bed. He stood motionless, unable to move, 
unable to think, listening to silence. 

A grey light began to filter through the open window. 
The furniture took shape, he could distinguish the pat- 
tern of the wall-paper. He wondered who had chosen 
it, and if it had been on those walls a long, long time. 
His brain refused to work properly. 

“It’s no good standing here,’’ he thought. 
no good standing in the middle of the room.’’ 

She was dead, of course. He knew that. She was 
dead. Funny—he felt no sort of emotion. Fear had 
taken it all away. He leant over the bed and gazed at 
her. She looked pinched and small, her mouth was 
open. No breath came from her now, no sound. Yes, 
she was dead. He went over to the basin and washed 
his face and hands. He wondered senselessly what 
had killed her. Heart perhaps; she had never looked 
strong. She should have told him, it was not his fault. 
No, of course it was not his fault. Had he killed her? 
He did not know enough about women. He had not 
realized. 

‘* 1 don’t know what one does quite when a person 
dies,’’ he thought, drying his hands on the towel. 

He was frightened because he felt no emotion. Per- 
haps it was repressed, stifled; perhaps something had 
happened to his brain. He must not allow himself to 
become hysterical. Supposing he laughed, supposing 
he laughed in the silence of this dark sinister room, ang 
woke the other people in the hotel. Supposing they 
crawled in at the door, queer, shadowy figures, peering 
over the fat shoulder of the patronne. The man with 
the gold teeth, smiling, bowing—‘‘ Je regrette, mais 
je ne suis pas présentable.’’ He could imagine his grey 
unshaven face, the grin fading away, as he saw the 
still figure on the bed. 

This was awful. He was going to laugh—he was 
terrified he was going to laugh. 

The silly line of an old song, heard years ago, came 
into his brain : 

Cheer up, Jenny, you’ll soon be dead— 
A short life but a gay one. 

Supposing he threw open the door and sang down 
the passage, ‘‘ A short life but a gay one.’’ 

An hysterical giggle rose in his throat, and broke the 
silence of the room. The sound brought him to his 
senses. He must dress quickly and get away. He 
must not be found here with her. The police—and 
questions, endless questions. The truth being dragged 
from him, and her family arriving—an appalling 
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inquest—scenes and questions, more questions. There 
would never be an end to it, never. Panic came upon 
him, like an unseen hand seizing him by the throat. 
Why had this terrible thing happened to him? Wh 

should he have been chosen to play this part? ‘If he 
could get away now, though, no one would ever know. 
He pulled on his clothes, his fingers slippery with 
sweat. There was no reason why his identity should 
be discovered; he had given no name. The cards stil] 
lay on the mantelpiece, waiting to be filled in. He 
pushed his things into his suit-case and closed the lid. 
Out of the tail of his eye he saw the dark outline of 
her body on the bed. He pretended to himself he had 
not seen. The idea came to him that this scene would 
stay for ever before his eyes. The small, hot bedroom, 
the dead girl on the bed, and the ugly paper on the 
wall behind her head. He turned away, afraid. 

He crept down the stairs, his suit-case in his hand, 
his hat pulled over his eyes. Somewhere a clock struck 
tNe half-hour. 

He heard a door creak. He flattened himself against 
the wall, drawing in his breath. 

A woman came on to the top passage and stood 
listening. She was holding something in her hands. 
Then she stole softly along the passage, and went into 
a different room. 

The man on the stairs waited; it seemed to him that 
his feet had turned to stone. Once more the vision of 
the bedroom flashed before his eyes: the silence, the 
dark figure on the bed. 

He left the hotel and started to run. He ran down 
the street, and into another street, and across the 
boulevard, and so on into a meaningless procession of 
streets. Grey houses, all alike, and dreary deserted 
cafés. This was not the Paris he knew, it was a night- 
mare in his brain; it was an inferno. And all the while 
the patter of his feet beat time with his heart to the 
senseless repeating tune : 

Cheer up, Jenny, you'll soon be dead— 
A short life but a gay one. 

He could run no longer. He walked steadily, his bag! 
in one hand, his coat over his arm. Paris woke to 
another day, white, blistering, like the days that had 
gone before. People came into the streets. Sleepy 
boys rolled aside the shutters of the shops and dusted 
wearily the tables in the cafés. 

Someone leant out of a window and shook a mat- 
tress. A woman, her hair falling about her face, 
brushed the steps of a house with her broom. A 
yellow dog stretched itself and sniffed at a lamp-post. 
Traffic began to rattle over the cobble stones. 

The man could go no farther. He sat down, at a 
table outside a café, and rested his head in his hands. 
He could remember nothing but that he was tired, so 
tired that he desired only to lay himself upon the 
ground and sleep, his head in the gutter. 

The drowsy garcon stood before him. He heard him- 
self ordering coffee. Trams passed by and a few 
early taxis. 

‘* A short life but a gay one. A short life but a gay 
one.”” Would the tune never leave him? Senseless, 
utterly senseless. Yes, he must find some train, and 
get away, right away. Somewhere down on the Medi- 
terranean. He would be able to write a play there 
perhaps—do a little work. 

He called the garcon for his bill. He must go now 
and find out about trains; he would take the first one 
that left for the south. 


He fumbled in his pockets, staring at the slip of 
paper. Then a tight band slipped away from his head, 
leaving his brain clear, cold. 

Something, like the clutch of a clammy hand, closed 
upon his heart. His back weakened. A little trickle of 
sweat ran down his forehead and crept upon his cheek. 

He remembered that he had left his pocket-book and 
everything that it contained—letters, money, addresses 
—in the bedroom of the hotel by the Boulevard 
Montparnasse. 
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THE THEATRE 
1930. OBITUARY NOTICE 


By GILBERT WAKEFIELD 


Jane’s Legacy. By Eden Phillpotts. Duchess Theatre. 
The Windmill Man. By Frederick Bowyer. Scala Theatre. 


WAS an uneventful year in the 
London theatres. With the possible 
exceptions of Mr. Ernest George 


and Miss E. M. Delafield, no new playwrights 
of conspicuous promise were discovered. And though 
both Mr. Rudolf Besier, with his ‘ Barretts of Wimpole 
Street ’ (the year’s best play), and Mr, Edgar Wallace, 
with his ‘ On the Spot,’ provided us with plays which 
were incomparably better than their previous work had 
given us reason to expect from them, no other English 
playwright with an established reputation did anything 
likely to enhance it. Mr. Noel Coward’s ‘Private Lives’ 
was a windy, rather than an airy, trifle. Mr. Somerset 
Maugham’s ‘ The Breadwinner’ was merely an 
inordinately long Act One, disguised as a full evening’s 
entertainment by some very obvious padding. Mr. 
Walter Hackett continued his successful career as an 
extemporist. Mr. R. C. Sherriff’s contribution was 
an early comedy, which might, however, have been 
commercially successful had its author not yet written 
* Journey’s End.’ Mr. H. M. Harwood gave us some 
amusing dialogue in ‘ The Man In Possession,’ and 
{in collaboration with Mr. R. Gore-Browne) a play 
called ‘ Cynara,’ in which a superficially romantic 
story was combined with shrewd psychology. 

The most interesting features of the year’s produc- 
tions were the International Season presented by 
Mr. C. B. Cochran and Mr. Maurice Browne, and three 
or four tragic attempts to provide Shakespeare with a 
** come-back.’’ The former brought to us the Pitoeffs, 
Herr Moissi’s ‘ Hamlet,’ and a company of Japanese 
actors. The latter proved that our scholastic system, 
which insists on classing Shakespeare with Virgil, 
Euclid and hoc genus omne whose names are synony- 
mous with Work, has infused into the mind of almost 
every Englishman an ineradicable prejudice which not 
even the popularity of Mr. Paul Robeson (as Othello), 
the youthful brilliance of Mr. John Gielgud (‘ Hamlet ’), 
nor the serio-comical histrionics of Mr. Baliol Holloway 
(‘ Richard III’) could hope to counterbalance. But 
each of these was something very well worth seeing. 

America provided us with one success (‘ Street 
Scene ’) and several failures, but was far less con- 
spicuous in the London theatre than in recent years. 
France sent us ‘ Topaze’ which had triumphed in 
almost every country in the world before it flopped 
disastrously in London—to the amazement of all 
prophets with the solitary exception of myself; Sacha 
Guitry’s characteristic trifle, ‘ Désiré,’ which was 
equally inevitably unsuccessful ; and ‘ The Queen Bee.’ 
Finally (and here I speak without much confidence in my 
opinions), while wholesome, unsophisticated Farce 
appears to be the safest card for managers to play. 

In short, a disappointing year, so far as British 
drama is concerned. 

The truth is that the best of our native writers 
use the novel, rather than the drama, as their medium. 
There are several reasons for this preference. In the 
first place there is the fact that, with the solitary excep- 
tion of Mr. Bernard Shaw, there are no great literary 
or intellectual figures in the world of playwrights. (Mr. 
Maugham and Mr. Galsworthy are both amphibians, 
and classifiable among the novelists as well as among 
’ the dramatists.) As a consequence of this, we find that 
writers of manifestly negligible worth attain, as play- 
wrights, a position which, as novelists, they could not 
possibly reach. If I mention Mr. Edgar Wallace, it is 
only because he happens to be both the most con- 
spicuous and also the most illuminating example. 
Mr. Wallace’s dramatic ‘‘ thrillers ’’ (even including 
‘ On the Spot ’) are not intellectually much better than 


his literary ‘‘ shockers.’’ But so low are the standards 
of our contemporary drama, his position as a playwright 
is incomparably higher than even the most enthusiastic 
of his readers would award him as a novelist. And 
one may say that most ambitious and intelligent young 
authors prefer to be minor figures in good compan 
than to hob-nob as equals with their intellects 
inferiors. 

Another strongly influential factor is the hetero. 
geneous nature of the audience to which every pla 
must appeal. A publisher will consent to publish a fine 
novel, even if he knows that only a comparatively small 
section of the novel-reading public will enjoy it. But 
a sane commercial manager will not invest the colossal 
amount involved in a theatrical production on any 
play which may not reasonably be regarded as likely 
to appeal to almost every type of playgoer. And just 
think how many and how different are all those types. 
In the stalls alone there is almost every degree of 
education and intelligence; and then add the pit, dress 
circle, gallery ! Seats at twelve and six, seats at half 
a crown; people who ‘‘ blow in ”’ after dinner, people 
who wait in queues for an hour or more before the 
doors are opened! And every play must cater for 
them all! No wonder authors feel that the drama 
offers little scope to honest workmen! Which reminds 
me that I noticed in America that the ‘ legitimate ”’ 
theatres consisted of stalls and dress circle only, with 
the prices ranging from (roughly) fifteen shillings down 
to half a guinea. The result was a comparatively 
homogeneous audience. 

Moreover, in this unconventional age, the conven- 
tions of the drama seem peculiarly oppressive. I need 
not do more than refer to the Censorship; for while 
it may be true that the present Censor is more tolerant 
than were his predecessors, his very existence is a 
menace and a deterrent. But there are other conven- 
tions, some of them inherent in the drama, some mere 
lingering traditions from the past, which restrict the 
freedom of an author when he sets himself to tell 
his story in the form of a play. It must be of, roughly, 
a conventional length; it most not require more than 
a limited number of scenes, and the number of its 
characters must be economically practicable. And so 
on. Add to all this the fact that every play becomes, 
when acted, a collaborated work—with the possibility 
(in the case of ‘‘ unknown ”’ playwrights, one may say 
the probability, if not the certainty) that the collaborat- 
ing actors, no matter how talented, will be physically or 
temperamentally unsuited to their r6les—and the pre- 
ference of our better writers for the novel, rather than 
the drama, as their medium ceases to be a matter for 
surprise. But it does not cease to be a matter for 
regret. 

‘ Jane’s Legacy” is one of those rustic comedies 
about Uncle Tom Cobbley and all the other hackneyed 
puppets who dwell in Widdicombe-on-the-Stage. At 
the beginning of Act One we learn (what the title has 
already told us) that Jane has inherited a legacy. Some 
two and a half hours later we are coolly requested 
to believe that the legacy was not really meant for 
her at all, but for somebody else of the same name. 
In between, there is an al fresco tea-party to celebrate 
the legacy, and a great deal of mildly amusing but 
terribly repetitive philosophizing about Money. In 
short, Mr. Phillpotts has nothing to say, and takes 
an unconscionable time saying it. I cannot recommend 
this play to sophisticated theatre-goers ; but should you 
happen to be looking (as many people are, or so 
they tell me, in the month of January) for a thoroughly 
wholesome, and non-sexual entertainment, ‘ Jane’s 
Legacy ’ is just the very thing. 

©The Windmill Man ’ is so intrinsically feeble (even 
for a children’s Christmas holiday entertainment) and 
so amateurishly enacted, that I had better confine 
myself to the simple statement that anyone who wishes 
to see it will find this vear’s revival at the Scala 
Theatre. 
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THE FILMS 
LAST YEAR’S FILMS 


By Mark Forrest 


upon the talking film, a new medium was 
placed in the hands of the film directors and 
they have played with it, like children with a new 
toy, until the grown-ups are heartily tired of it. Those 
ple who take a serious interest in the pictures have 
watched with consternation the ‘ screen values ”’ 
iving way, and in some cases disappearing altogether, 
before the spoken word. The market has been flooded 
with stage successes which the directors have tried 
to make film successes by turning the handles of 
three cameras at once, and hoping that the author’s 
lines will carry in the cinema to the same extent as 
they did in the theatre. In this way the pictures have 
become to a large extent an appendage to the stage, 
and it is to be hoped that 1931 will see a definite 
change in the mentality of directors and producers. 
Not all the pictures which were produced during 
last year showed such a decadence, but, among those 
which the general public were permitted to see, there 
were few which were produced in this country that 
demonstrated a proper use of the talking medium. 
Foremost of these was Mr. Hitchcock’s film, 
‘ Murder !’; this picture was in many ways a distinct 
advance upon his first talking picture, ‘ Blackmail.’ 
With Mr. Sommers, whose ‘ Man from Chicago’ 
showed great promise, and Mr. Grierson, whose new 
film, ‘ Conquest,’ made for the Empire Marketing 
Board, has just been shown at the Imperial Institute 
cinema, Mr. Hitchcock leads the field. It is from these 
three directors in particular that the cinema in this 
country looks for intelligent guidance. Mr. Mander’s 
new film has not yet been publicly shown, but he, with 
Mr. Saville, whose work is improving, Mr. Whale, 
whose ‘ Journey’s End ’ was made in America, and Mr. 
Asquith, who has spent most of the year upon ‘ Tell 
England,’ are directors from whom much is expected. 
As far as France is concerned, the British public 
has had little opportunity of seeing the latest work, but 
‘Sous les Toits de Paris,’ which was recently shown 
at the Alhambra, proved conclusively that Monsieur 
René Clair was capable of gauging the true values, 
and the picture was one of the best of the year. None 
of the Soviet Russian films, so far as I am aware, 
have been available for everyone—an unfortunate state 
of affairs which is due to the working of the censor- 
ship and, to a smaller extent, to ‘‘ cold feet ’’ on the 
part of the exhibitors. Germany has given us ‘ The 
Blue Angel,’ directed by Herr von Sternberg and pro- 
duced by Eric Pommer. This film was as significant 
in the new medium as ‘ Vaudeville ’ was in the old. 
The American cinema is still concerned in output to 
the exclusion of nearly everything else, the disappear- 
ance of the ‘‘ Western ”’ type of picture has been 
noticeable. Mr. Fleming’s ‘ The Virginian ’ was a film 
of the highest merit, but that was produced in 1929, and 
since then the Americans, keeping the microphone 
tied to the studio, seem to have fought shy of 
“‘ Western ’’ subjects. I believe this to be only a 
temporary bondage, and two recent films, ‘ The Big 
Trail’ and ‘ Billy the Kid,’ appear to portend a return 
to open spaces. During the year a lot of junk 
has been exported, but, as in the Caledonian Market 
one never knows one’s luck, so with the American 
films there have been a few that were genuine and 
good. ‘ Sarah and Son,’ directed by Dorothy Arzner, 
‘ All Quiet on the Western Front,’ directed by Lewis 
Milestone, Mr. Green’s three pictures— The Green 
Goddess,’ ‘ Disraeli’ and ‘ Old English ’—and ‘ Anna 
Christie,’ directed by Mr. Clarence Brown, were a few 
which were above the average. 
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THE ‘‘ SATURDAY ” COMPETITIONS 
NEW SERIES—XIV 


A. ‘ The year 1931 opened in the deepest gloom. 
Trade was down, unemployment up. Parliament and 
the Press both reflected the natural pessimism of the 
hour ; even literature, when not frankly trivial, groped 
sadly in the twilight that seemed to prelude a total 
extinction of national genius. The darkest hour pre- 
cedes the dawn, but those whose spirits are depressed 
by the fear of impending disaster cannot always 
foresee that day must always follow night. It seems 
odd to reflect that at the beginning of the year 1931 
England was quite unconscious of the fact that she 
was only just at the beginning of her great history, 
and that the glories of the Elizabethan and Victorian 
Ages were to be eclipsed by the vigour and 
brilliance . . .”’ 

The above extract from an historian of the year 
A.D. 3000 unhappily breaks off here, and exhaustive 
search in second-hand bookshops has failed to provide 
the completion of this famous essay. The SaTuRDay 
Review therefore offers two prizes—Ten Guineas and 
Five Guineas—for the remaining 1,000 words of the 
missing work. 

Competitors are advised to adopt a pseudonym, and 
their essays must be accompanied by a coupon, which 
will be found in this or any subsequent issue. 

Every effort will be made to return contributions if 
a stamped addressed envelope be sent, but the 
SaturDay REvIEW can accept no responsibility for 
MSS. lost or destroyed in the post. 

The closing date for this competition will be Monday, 
February 23. It is hoped to publish the results in 
March. 

B. An Editor, whose room happens to adjoin the 
office telephone exchange, marvels at the unfailing 
sweetness of temper of the young lady who operates 
that instrument, so carefully devised by the Evil One 
to bring out all the worst qualities of the best men. 
The aforesaid Editor is so struck with the angelic 
nature of the operator in question that he contemplates 
writing a poem to her patience; but since everybody 
knows that Editors have no soul, and never write any- 
thing except their regrets at returning MSS. which 
they are too ignorant to appreciate, the attempt at 
verse naturally fails, and the lady remains unaware 
of the admiration she has aroused in the savage breast. 
Feeling this to be unjust, the Sarurpay REvieEw offers 
a prize of One Guinea for the best Ode or Sonnet to 
‘ The Telephone Girl Who Never Loses Her Temper.’ 

The closing date for this competition will be Monday, 
January 19, and the results will be announced in the 
issue of January 31. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION IIIA 
JUDGE’S REPORT 


The quality of the entries for this competition [‘ The 
Tory Tradition in Politics ’] was disappointing, and few 
of the entrants seem to have taken the trouble to think 
the subject out before putting pen to paper. No one 
pointed out the very obvious fact that Conservatism 
has, at any rate for a great many years, stood for 
a balance in the State, and several competitors were 
obviously in a fog with regard to the connexion 
between Jacobitism and Toryism. In the main, the 
entries were either historical summaries fit for a pocket 
encyclopedia or addresses suitable for delivery at 
Conservative meetings in rural districts. Trident had 
obviously thought deeply, and realized that Toryism 
has varied its policy more than once, but I cannot 
agree with him that the great task before Conserva- 
tism to-day is to restore the world to the Roman 
communion. N. B. was good as far as he went, but 
he did not go far enough, and his entry remains an 
excellent election manifesto. 
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The first prize goes to Freelance, whose entry was 
easily the best. He shows a grasp of his subject, and 
a knowledge of politics and history that is greatly 
to be commended. Anon is perhaps a little too inclined 
to see in Peel all that is best in Conservatism, but his 
judgment is on the whole sound, and he receives the 
second prize. Salungre would have done better had 
his history not been so weak, but his robust faith, and 
the programme which is inspired by it, to some extent 
atone for this, and the third prize goes to him. 

[We had intended to print at least one of these 
Essays, but owing to the length to which they run— 
almost 3,000 words—and the pressure of space in the 
immediate future, we have regretfully decided that it is 
impossible to do so.—Ep. S.R.] 


RESULT OF COMPETITION X 


B. Mr. John Brown, a bachelor of forty, and to 
all appearances in good health, has just been told by 
his family doctor that he has only one year to live; 
and the sentence of death is confirmed by a Harley 
Street specialist, who points out that he is unlikely 
to suffer any pain or inconvenience until the end, and 
advises him to make the best of the twelvemonth 
that remains to him. 

Mr. Brown is financially independent, and has no 
family responsibilities; but he is in some doubt as 
to the best method of spending his limited time. The 
SaturDAy REvIEw offers two Prizes of a Guinea and 
a Half and Half a Guinea for the best suggestion, 
which must not exceed 300 words in length. 


JUDGE’S REPORT 


There was much diversity in the advice proffered to 
Mr. Brown. It was rather surprising to note that 
several counsellors suggested he should go globe trot- 
ting. As he is soon to set out on a very long voyage, 
he is unlikely to follow their directions. Nor, I fancy, 
will it be easy to persuade him that he ought to (a) 
attach himself to a working-lads’ club; (b) commit 
suicide at once; (c) start an orange plantation; or (d) 
set up a general store on philanthropic lines. These 
things are well in their way, but do not attract one who 
would make the most of what he yet may spend. 
Though knowing nothing of Brown’s politics, I doubt, 
too, whether he will accede to a proposal that he devote 
the coming year to promoting social revolution. In- 
deed, it would be mean of him to do so, since, if the 
revolution injured the community, he would not be 
paying his share in the general penalty. An admonish- 
ment to marry and, if possible, beget a child will 
interest him more keenly; but, after careful considera- 
tion, he will probably put it out of mind. Counsels 
for the making of Brown’s soul according to any rule 
of Christian orthodoxy were surprisingly few, and, 
save in one case, were vague. A. G., who told our 
friend to enter a Trappist monastery, is to be compli- 
mented on his forthrightness. Brown will surely read 
his communication carefully, and extend similar atten- 
tion to the letters from H. M. Vaughan and James 
Hall. I believe, however, that after a day or two of 
thought he will do his best to take the line recom- 
mended by Mr. J. C. Smuts, though he may also act 
on some of the hints given him by Margaret Peake. 
That about one in three of his correspondents is scep- 
tical of the medical verdict is a fact of which he should 
be apprised for what it is worth. 


FIRST PRIZE 
Dear Mr. Brown, 

You have asked me for advice, and I am not 
slow to give it. Within twelve months you are to lose 
your life, the only thing that you have ever really 
known. You have known the child, the boy, the man. 
You have known pleasures; days in the open with the 
sea-wind fanning the hair; hours over books; silk, and 
the softness of a kiss. You have known troubles; tired 
days when everything seemed fog; hours of exhaust- 
ing indecision; silk, and the hopelessness of disap- 


pointment. And behind it all was the life you are to 
lose, life whose reason and end you know not. You 
are haunted by the after... . 

There are those who would counsel forgetfulness, 
Live, they would say, with a large L, Frequent the 
dance-hall; wines and lights; puns, and the unfoldi 
mysteries of travel. Yet is that satisfaction? Would 
not each ocean crossed seem to be the river Styx; each 
harlot’s face a death-mask ? 


There are those who would counsel prayer and medi. 


tation; cries for forgiveness of sins never committed 
Yet prayers of fear are idle. ‘ 

Life is like silver, neither the melting heat of gaiety 
nor the battery of fear will make it shine; but the soft 
constant wear of time. Death to the old is neither 
strange nor fearsome, for in the old there is an entity 
a thing complete. But you are yet unfinished. Your 
life waits for the corner-stone that will complete it, 
Within twelve months that corner-stone may come. 

Therefore I counsel no violent change; bet rather 
development of what you have. Where there was love 
of books, read on; if the sea-wind pleased, stand upon 
cliffs. 

And so in those short months life will be incubated 
to the full, a perfect whole that knows no fear in death, 

Yours sincerely, 


J. C. Smuts 
SECOND PRIZE 


There is no doubt what I would do. To start again, 
undistracted, ‘ Untroubled by Hope,’ to learn a little 
of Life and Death. I would go somewhere sunny, Italy, 
I think, because amidst warmth and colour death loses 
most of the clammy horror which surrounds it in greyer 
lands. And there I would buy a donkey, to wander 
slowly with me. He should be my pensioner after I 
went. 

There would be much to learn. To search for God 
in quiet places. To make the thought of Death a friend. 
To turn out the forgotten corners of my mind, and 
throw away the-trash. To lose myself in a hundred 
sunrises. To touch the fringe of immortality through 
the short hours of summer nights, to watch the light 
creep thwartwise over a dew-covered field, and to find 
the eternal in the things of no account. 

There would be people on the way to make happy. 
Unexpected gifts, beautiful, useless things for lonely 
people. A string of beads for a child. ... Among 
simple folk such little things bring such a great return. 

And then, right at the end, perhaps I could find some 
family with a room for me. I would choose it carefully, 
somewhere near a gentle hill. And there, day by day, 
my careful feet would wear a path, and when Death 
came, he would find me on a grey-green hillside, and 
I would greet him. 

MARGARET PEAKE 


LOVE’S INADEQUACY 
By ETHEL MANNIN 


ae TORE the heart out of a rose 
And gave it to my lover; 
O Rose without a Heart, 
Look not so reproachfully ! 
It being done, I too could weep 
For Love’s inadequacy. 


No man knows what love is, 

Though all men love; 

You had Perfume, Form, and Colour, - 
Beauty entire was crystallized 

In one sweet trinity. 

Alas for poor love’s vanity, 

That must steal Beauty to sustain 

Its own inadequate poetry ! 


BEF 


a 
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THE “‘ SATURDAY ” 
CROSS WORD PUZZLE—IX 


‘* HIDDEN QUOTATION ” 
By Mopo 


A weekly prise of any book reviewed or advertised 
in the current issue of the Saturpay Review, not 
exceeding half a guinea, will be given for the first 
correct solution opened. The name of the book 
selected must be enclosed with the solution; also the 
full name and correct postal address of the competitor. 

Solutions must reach us not later than Thursday 
following the date of publication. Envelopes must be 
marked “ Cross Word ”’ and addressed to the Cross 
Word Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


The following numbers form a quotation from an Elizabethan 


rh 14, 43a, 50, 10, 34d, 8d, 17, 1d, 50, 29, 
25, 42a, 38, 56, 47, la, 5, 42d, 23. 
words 


The clues to some of are missing. ig sh 
‘3 
20 
23 
29 130 
3 
36 «197 38 «139 4a 
41 3 
$2 453 54 3s 6 
57 
Across. CLUES. 
8. ‘ The vagrant Scholar to his at home sends greeting.” 
12. Detached bastions, 
15. If you me 53 the result is barren. 
16. Rough Satyrs were tempered to my sort of flute when they 


danced. 
18. We'll have a carouse together, I and 53. 
19. “‘ Donner and blitzen! I believe you spoke the truth, that 
of Ellangowan has been a rock a-head to me all 


my life!” 
20. The proper simian to turn a hurdygurdy! 
22 and 26. ‘*O me, - me, holy man!”’ 


The Hermit crossed his brow.” 
2%. I frequently follow a comparative. 
27. Hot ashes are produced from me and 53 as exemplified by 
Burns. 
28 and 24. An anchor like me is only half weighed. 
A request for me caused horror to be depicted on every 
countenance when the board were told of it. 
Curdle. 
Approach. 
Hoax. 
See 9d, 
I am danced twice over in Paris. 
I have to follow 44 backwards in order to bore. 
This is easy. 
I am at the head of 23, and tail of 41. 
See 34d. 
See 40 and 52. 
See 50. 
Hold me in order to make me keep back. 
You may avoid the lie direct with me. 
This child is going the wrong way I fear. 
If I join 44a I become different in nature. 
» I am only half an animal found in the Ganges. 


29. 
32. 
33. 
34, 
35. 
38. 
0. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
4, 
4%, 
47. 
49. 
51. 
52. 
54 


Ww 
57. Jerry Cruncher and h 
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56. ‘‘ So let the Turk of Cyprus us beguile, 


e 


it not, so as we can smile,” 
mates were certainly not me 


when they went fishing, just the opposite ! 


Down. 


2. I’m only a game, but jumbled up with 53 I’m a matter of 
life and death, 

3. I’m one who lasts a long time, but not so long as my 
neighbour. 

4. I am eternal. . 

6. ‘‘ Rather than so, come fate into the list, and champion 
me to the _ 

7. If you’ve said too much in your letter you’d better me it. 

8. ‘“* Capital game, smart » fine exercise, very.”’ 

9. I was a partner with 35 when I supplied the blood which 
the petitioner in 22’s clue wanted washed away. 


11. With 33d my feeding was a subject of dispute between 


Roland and Adam, 


13. I tell my mother to jump ’twixt two directions, 
21. The art of constructing sun-dials. 


An old soldier might almost be found in any tavern. 

I and 53 are allied to the thrushes, and visit England 
occasionally. 

Squeezed into a postscript I am a form of triumphal songs. 
See 11 and 51d. 

Even with 43a reversed I am a thing of little value, 

55 


I arrange the feast, but I might be lazy in Scotland. 

The union of myself and 48 and 46 is based upon personal 
observation. 

Cleopatra’s pretty worm was this and 46. 

Bret Harte asserts that old saws and gimlets only whet 
my appetite. 

See 39 and 43d, 

See 39. 

In Scotland I should be thought forward if I put myself 
before 45. 

I and 33d are the name of two lumbar muscles. 

See 15, 18, 27 and 30, 

36. 


SOLUTION OF CROSS WORD PUZZLE No. VII 


fo sl ol’ 

20 
Lojatolm 

2s 

35 7] 
145 B46 47 
aly ale o 
58 
MIYEVIALS INE 
RHYME, 
““ Who killed Cock Robin? 
I, said the Sparrow, 
‘With my bow and arrow, 
I killed Cock Robin.” 
NOTES. 
Across. Down. 
17. Rime. 4. II ‘ Henry VI,’ Il, 1. 
20. Move. 5. ‘ Troilus and Cress.’, V, 2. 
27. ‘ Troilus and Cress.’, V,1,. 8. Toot, and Ottoman. 
28. G. B. Shaw, ‘St, Joan,’ 10. ‘ Barnaby Rudge,’ ch. 47. 
Sé. 1. 14. i.e. half ‘* woodie.’’ 
29. Z(ep)s. 19. I(o)ta. 
33. French song quot. in 25. See ‘ Fair Maid of Perth.’ 
* Little Dorrit,’ ch. 1. 31. Jungle Book, ‘ Toomai.’ 
36. M(oi)l. 39. Anagram. 
41. Eme(native). 44. ie, “‘ neat” rearranged. 
42. Tennyson, ‘ Maud,’I,1,9. 45. Ansate, “* having a 
43. Ottava. handle.”’ 
46. ‘Alice in Wonderland,’ 47. i.e. ‘“‘ underdone.” 
ch, 11. Apo(zem) 
56. S(i)n 


RESULT OF CROSS WORD PUZZLE No. VII 


The winner is Mr, Cyril E. Ford, of 5 Farnan Road, 
Streatham, S.W.16, who has selected for his prize ‘ Last and 
First Men,’ by Olaf Stapledon. (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


% The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on 
matters of public interest, though he disclaims responsi- 
bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner 
of their expression. 


I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the 
same week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


‘WOMEN WORKERS IN 1930’ 


SIR,— While in no way desiring to fill your columns 
with needless controversy, I cannot let ‘‘ Employer’s ”’ 
letter go unanswered. 

It was my fortune to be educated at one of England’s 
largest co-educational schools, and it was a matter of 
experience there that either during an epidemic or at 
normal periods a boy spent far more of his time in 
the school sanatorium than did a girl. This was of 
course partly due to rugger casualties, but a similar 
state of affairs also obtains in many, possibly most, 
offices in which large numbers of young men play 
games after leaving school, and casualties due to motor- 
cycle accidents are far from negligible. 

As apart, however, from the actual risk of accident 
it is surely a matter of common experience that a 
woman has greater powers of endurance both psycho- 
logically and physically than a man, excepting only 
perhaps in the case of sustained muscular effort or 
intensive, prolonged and original brain-work. I doubt 
whether any responsible person would challenge this, 
but unless ‘‘ Employer ’’ is willing to do this, it is 
necessary for him to show that intensive mental effort 
is a normal feature of office or business life, or that this 
life can change the fundamentals of human nature. 

It is indeed evident that the, in many cases flagrant, 
under-payment of girls is due in part to over-supply, 
and in part to pernicious tradition. May these condi- 
tions soon be changed ! 


I am, etc., 
A Woman WorKER 


SIR,—Miss Vera Brittain looks forward to a future 
in which women will be paid the same as men. ‘“ An 
Employer ’’ looks complacently upon a present in 
which they are paid less than men. Has it ever 
occurred, either to the author of the articles, or to the 
correspondent who commented upon them, what would 
happen in the event of women being paid more than 
men? 

I imagine that in that case few women would marry. 
At present, most women marry for a home, and the 
condition of relative economic security implied thereby. 
Experience shows, however, that there is another and 
greater debit side to the account; for men have to 
be flattered when they are well, and fussed over when 
they are ill. 

You, Sir, will probably not believe this; for experi- 
ence also shows that women do not tell the truth to 
men. In the conditions I have outlined above they 
cannot afford to. 

I am, etc., 
FEMALE OF THE SPECIES 


THE WAY THE WINE GOES ROUND 


SIR,—Only a woman could fancy that there is any- 
thing superstitious in the traditional way of passing 
wine from right to left. So long as mankind remains 
a right-handed species, only by following the way of 
the clock can the passer of a decanter serve the con- 
venience of his neighbour by placing the wine at his 
neighbour’s right hand, or by filling his glass without 
stretching or causing his neighbour to stretch. Wine 
is passed thus for the same practical reason as dishes 


are handed by waiters over the left shoulder of the 
diner. 


3 January 1931 
It is really lamentable that the good sense of such a 
sensible tradition can be confused with superstition, 
There seems to be no limit to people’s Progressive 
ignorance of these things. 
I am, etc., 
WINE-BIBBER 


NEMI AND THE TEMPLE OF DIANA 


SIR,—Sir James Frazer tells us in the last chapter 
(‘ Farewell to Nemi ’), Vol. II of ‘ The Golden Bough,’ 
that ‘‘ The temple of the sylvan goddess has vanished 
and the King of the Woods no longer stands sentinel 
over the Golden Bough,”’ but, as ‘‘ Sagittarius ” says 
in the delightful article which appeared in last week’s 
SaturDay Review, that the foundations can still be 
easily traced, we may perhaps hope that the Italian 
Government, now that it has so successfully rescued 
the remains of Caligula’s galleys from the lake, will 
systematically excavate the ruins on its bank. If 
this were done, it is possible that some fresh 
light might be thrown upon the mysterious cult which 
was long maintained in the grove sacred to Diana 
Aricina. The priest of this particular cult was a run. 
away slave, the rex nemorensis, who was able to slay 
his predecessor through the magical assistance of a 
golden bough. Virgil may have had this curious fact 
in mind when he describes AEneas’s finding the 
‘* aureus ramus ’’ which was to be his passport to the 
Inferno, glittering amid the dark foliage : 

Quale solet silvis brumali frigore viscum 

Fronde virere nova, 
though Virgil’s grove was a long way from Nemi, and 
was sacred to Proserpine. 

The honour paid to the mistletoe, especially if grow- 
ing upon an oak, by the Druids is described by Pliny 
at considerable length, and it seems tolerably certain 
that one or other of the two species (Viscum Album 
and Loranthus Europ@us) supplied most, if not all, 
of the foundation upon which the myth was built. 

I am, etc., 
WALTER CRICK 
Eastbourne 


WEAR MOLESKINS 


SIR,—I venture to approach you about the taking 
of moleskins. 

Now is the best month. This is a necessity as the 
moles raise the soil in little heaps, and these heaps 
turn into ant-hills, harden, and they prevent mowing, 
where this is the case, on pasture-land, either with 
scythe or mowing machines. 

The Queen has most graciously let it be known 
through her Lady-in-Waiting that she is now con- 
stantly wearing a coat of moleskin, as Her Majesty is 
anxious to promote the wearing of moleskins among 
ladies, for capes, muffs and coats, or for gentlemen 
as waistcoats, to help in all ways English industries. 

Every order helps, and ladies and gentlemen have only 
to order locally, or in London, such capes, muffs and 
waistcoats as they may wish to have. 

Formerly mole-catchers were able to get 4d. to 6d. 
for each good moleskin, now they often receive only 
4d. each, 

Help in this way would be of great value nationally, 
as it would mean employment and that English hands 
were doing the work they could do. 

I am, etc., 
CATHERINE Mines GASKELL, J.P. 


Lady of Justice 
Wenlock Abbey 


MENTAL CURATIVE INSTITUTE 


SIR,—At an Executive Meeting of the National 
Society for Lunacy Law Reform, on Thursday last, it 
was decided to establish a Mental Curative Institute. 
The institute will provide for special training by fully 
qualified medical practitioners and is designed to meet 


w 
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t need. Members of the public, who are 
assisting in this important movement, 
should communicate with the Secretary, Avenue 
bers, London, W.C.1, who will be glad to 

d further particulars. : 
The scheme represents a constructive proposal—the 
first of the kind—and is calculated to increase the 
recovery rate of mental apr which has remained 

jonary for over a quarter of a century. 
wig I am, etc., 
Francis J. WHITE 

60 Avenue Chambers, W.C.1 (Secretary) 


TO HELP AUSTRALIA 


SIR,—There will come ominous repercussions to 
the Press reverberations set up in Italy by Mr. 
Scullin’s emigration speech in Rome; and our right 
to keep the “* sunshine ’’ continent in cold storage is 
sure to be questioned by land-hungry nations. Why 
not forestall the situation? Stop cross-country road 
schemes in over-developed England and transfer the 
money and the men to Australia. Drive two separate 
lines of rails and attendant roads from four points 
right across the country. I suggest there is no other 
way out of the unemployment problem, and there need 
be no waiting, as surveys have been made, 

Mr. William Graham has said he has _ been 
approached to keep the home blast-furnaces going pro- 
ducing pig-iron. Why not include the steel-works by 
giving an order for a million tons of heavy standard 
steel rails at market prices? Then organize a pioneer- 
ing expeditionary force and lay the metals across the 
most-needed routes in Australia. Let there be four 
new terminal ports and, en route, all the paraphernalia 
of development. Surely this would be preferable to 

-law relief at home and stagnation in Australia; 
and if it is not worth while considering by our make- 
shift work providers at home here, no other method is. 

I am, etc., 
W. W. S. 


HOSPITALS AND COUPONS 


SIR,—As Mr. Geoffrey Duveen, the Chairman of 
the Royal Ear Hospital, has already suggested, the 
coupon-gift system now so much in vogue ought to 
be made to help the hospitals. 

Many people who do not trouble to collect their 
coupons, not wanting the gifts for themselves, would 
be quite willing either to send them to some hospital 
in which they are interested or to drop them into a 
hospital box, such as is provided for ‘ silver paper.” 
In this way it would be possible, throughout the year, 
for many a hospital badly pressed for funds for 
necessaries, to furnish its patients without cost with 
such luxuries as wireless sets, gramophones, cigarettes 
and other things which it cannot otherwise provide. 

While the coupon craze continues, I would like to 
see these boxes outside every hospital. After all, 
why should we lose so excellent an opportunity ? 

I am, etc., 
H. W. Burveicu 

Western Ophthalmic (Hon. Sec.) 
Hospital, N.W.1 


INCOME TAX DEMANDS 


SIR,—The majority of your readers will have 
realized that the preparations of Collectors of Taxes 
for reaping their January harvest are well advanced. 
In some districts the demand notes are now nearly 
all issued. 

It would be well to warn your readers that the 
amount demanded may not coincide with the true 
liability, even in cases in which agreement has been 
made with the Inspector of Taxes. If the figures cannot 
be reconciled, the demand should be returned to the 
Collector, the reason being given. Frequently an 
estimated assessment is the basis of the demand, and 


each notice should be examined carefully so that the 
taxpayer may be sure of the position, and also that 
he is obtaining all the allowances due to him. Apart 
from the better known allowances attention may well 
be drawn to Life Insurance, Margin Relief, Old Age 
Allowance, Carry Forward of Losses, and adjustment 
in respect of interest not paid out of profits and gains. 
There are many other possible claims, but these will 
indicate the necessity of careful scrutiny of the 
demands. 
I am, etc., 
W. R. FatirRBROTHER 
Bush House, W.C.2 


BRITAIN AND INDIA 


SIR,— You suggest in your ‘ Notes of the Week ’ 
of December 27 that Mr. MacDonald, instead of 
publicly rebuking Winston, ‘‘ could have turned his 
attention to Mr. Tagore, who remarked recently that 
the fault of the British was that they spent money on 
the army in India, and neglected education and sani- 
tation.’’ You go on to call this a travesty of the truth. 

Now I have no interest in the matter beyond a desire 
to see the truth brought to light. But in the September 
number of the Canadian Forum, Dr. Shiva Rao has 
an article entitled ‘ India’s Demand for Freedom.’ 
While I have no wish to make demands on your valu- 
able space, I trust you will not object to the following 
quotation therefrom : 

The masses have no love for their British rulers. Why 
should they? In 191819, during the great influenza 
epidemic, twelve to fourteen millions died in less than a 
year, according to the government’s census report of 1921; 
the average life of a person in India is under twenty-five 
years; the mortality rate is appallingly high, particularly 
among children of a year and under. In Bombay City 
it reached over 800 per 1,000 a few years ago. In a 
country decimated by disease, one would expect adequate 
measures for the preservation of public health. But in 
1928-29, the government spent one per cent. of its revenue 
on public health! Take again Education, which is an- 
other sadly neglected subject. India’s boast through the 
centuries was the splendour of her educational system. 
But under British rule the number of literates has sunk 
to six per cent. of the total population; nevertheless, so 
costly are the Army and the public services, that it cannot 
allot more than five per cent. of the revenue to education. 

The most striking fact in India is that the Army absorbs 
nearly 40 per cent. of the revenue of the Government of 
India; but Indians themselves are excluded from many 
branches of the Army in the commissioned ranks. . . . 


These facts, if true, provide a sufficiently damning 
indictment of British rule in India, Perhaps some of 
your other readers might care to discuss the matter 
further. 

I am, etc., 
Hampstead, N.W.3 B. KENNETH WESANDER 


‘ THE OPERA SUBSIDY ’ 


SIR,—I have read Mr. A. W. Ganz’s article on 
‘ The Opera Subsidy ’ with much interest. Anybody 
who tries to disperse even a corner of the fog which 
obscures the whole question of Opera in this country 
deserves our profound gratitude. 

I would like to argue one point. He says, ‘‘ For 
those who really like Opera physical presence in the 
opera house is, after all, a major consideration.’’ Is 
this so? Those who favour subsidizing Opera would 
naturally agree, but one has surely to be either a snob or 
devoid of an active sense of humour really to enjoy 
Grand Opera as it is now performed. It is impossible 
otherwise to ignore the colossal disparities between 
Opera as it should be (the highest combination of all the 
arts) and Opera as it is, a most unconvincing 
illusionism. It is better only to listen with imagination 
than to see so much that destroys the power to 
imagine. The facetious jeerer has too many unanswer- 
able gibes in his quiver. How can you, he asks, enjoy 
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Siegfried’s ‘ Sword Song ’ when you are really wonder- 
ing if the leopard skin will stand the strain? How can 
unembraceable Brunhildes inspire passionate love? 
How can 50 or 100 people constitute the coronation 
crowd of Boris, sing they never so valiantly? How 
can you believe in Samson’s strength when all he 
has to do is to shake a couple of cardboard pillars 
before the curtain goes down to prevent any damage 
to stage properties? 

The truth is that the masters of Grand Opera wrote 
for future possible potentialities of the stage as 
Beethoven wrote for a piano and an orchestra more 
highly developed than those of his own day. One 
might, perhaps, say that Wagner had no stage sense. 
And a very good thing too. The stage now appears 
almost to have reached its ultimate development, and 
it is still quite inadequate for his immense conceptions ; 
and no human being is capable both of singing and 
looking any of his major youthful parts. A subsidy 
of a million a year could not alter these facts. 

Many people think that there must be something 
wrong with an art that requires bolstering by subsidies. 
There seem to be two solutions, both of which would 
obviate any necessity for subsidies, and which would 
have the much to be desired result of making ‘‘ physical 
presence in the opera house ”’ not only endurable but 
really enjoyable. One is to return to the simplicity 
of, say, the Greek or Shakespearean stage which left 
everything to the imagination (Stravinsky’s ‘ The 
Soldier’s Tale’ and ‘ Gdipus Rex’ are interesting 
in this connexion) or to go forward to the future 
coloured sound film which will make imagination 
unnecessary. 

At present there is no beauty in the music of the 
‘* Talkie,’’ and its colours are extremely crude, but 
there is no reason, if the present rate of progress is 
maintained, why it should not, in ten or fifteen years’ 
time, give us cheap, plentiful and perfect Opera. 
Superb orchestras will be recorded with no mechanical 
imperfections between them and the human ear. 
Perfect figures and acting will be synchronized with 
perfect voices. No longer will the Valkyrie jump pre- 
cariously from cardboard rocks but ride splendidly 
the winged steeds of the air, the Rhine will really 
overwhelm a burning Valhalla, Wotan will no longer 
pop in and out of curtains r. 1. or c., Pagliacci will 
have an audience worthy of his talents, and Humper- 
dinck’s witch will do more, so much more than amble, 
palpably earthbound, trailing a broomstick across the 
stage. 

The period of transition is bound to be difficult and 
clamorous. Fine singers will refuse to be heard but 
not seen. There will be much temporary unemploy- 
ment, a prodigious amount of conventional public and 
professional prejudice, and verbose objections to seeing 
identical performances of the same work. 

But in those days the present favourites will not be 
performed so often. There will be many other operas 
demanding a place in future repertoires, for the 
perfected sound film will give the musician of the future 
a new field to develop, a field that he is very much in 
need of at present. One reason for the infrequency 
of good modern operas may be due to the fact that 
Opera, among other arts, has almost reached, on the 
technical and material sides, its ultimate development. 
With such new scope the second half of the twentieth 
century should produce a fresh galaxy of genius which 
will carry with it an opera renaissance and a new 
art with boundless possibilities, that will need no 
charitable aids to prosperity. 

I am, etc., 
M. S. J. 


THE IDEAL OF LIBERTY 
SIR,—After a long preamble Mr. Ronald Kidd 
reaches the point of his letter at the end where he 
mentions two aspects of Africa’s ‘‘ native problem.” 
Most white South Africans to-day are natives, but 
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other parts of Mr. Kidd’s letter show that by 
native’? he means one of the black-skinneg 
population. 

Mr. Kidd first says that the natives’ only hope against 
racial oppression by white colonists is the traditiona) 
British policy—gradual education of and extension of 
citizen rights to the ‘‘ native ’’ population. But 4 
has not been the British policy in South Africa. At 
the most the British have oppressed and repressed the 
blacks rather less than the Dutch have done. The 
education which the British have meted out to the 
blacks has been all but neglible except through th 
missionaries whose main support is derived from the 
home country. At the present time the South African 
Government are allocating about £250,000 a year ty 
black ‘‘education and development ’’ and this sum 
represents about one-fifth of the product of black 
taxation. As regards citizen rights, the Cape Gover. 
ment, which before the Union was very slightly pro. 
British, conferred upon the blacks about seventy years 
ago a form of franchise accompanied by such tests 
that in this province to-day about 16,000 blacks oy 
of 1? millions can vote. Natal has given the blacks 
the franchise in form but denied it in substance, |p 
neither province has there been that ‘‘ gradual extep. 
sion” of citizen rights which Mr. Kidd ascribes to 
British policy. 

The statement in Mr. Kidd’s second ‘“ aspect” 
largely contradicts that in his first, at least in the 
‘‘ many districts” referred to, because he says that 
in these the white clergy are ‘‘ almost the sole pro. 
testers against injustice to the ‘ native ’ population.” 
If so, what has become of the hope in the “‘ traditional 
British policy’? mentioned in Mr. Kidd’s first 
“aspect ’’? If the clergy and particularly the Anglo. 
Catholic clergy are so acting, their protests have little 
effect on their white flocks. I myself know of an 
ardent Anglo-Catholic (British) who after attending 
Choral Eucharist on Sunday morning would retum 
home to curse at and beat his ‘‘ boys’’ with the 
sjambok, a cruel form of whip, the use of which in 
this country would land the aggressor in gaol. And 
this, moreover, was an ordinary incident of household 
discipline. His neighbours did the same; no one 
thought anything of it. Nor are matters improving. 
On the contrary, since the Dutch obtained the control, 
they have passed legislation against the blacks of an 
increasingly repressive kind. The Native Administra- 
tion Act of 1927 is a striking example. : 

The hope mentioned in Mr. Kidd’s last sentence is 
little likely to be realized. The South African blacks, 
who are naturally easy to deal with, are now being 
rapidly goaded into racial conflict which will assuredly 
involve bloodshed. 


I am, etc., 
THEODORE D. Lowe 


West Kilbride 


NEW ZEALAND AND DORA 


SIR,—It would be a fine act and one most appreci- 
ated in New Zealand if the Government of the day 
could see its way to appoint our ‘‘ Jix ’’ to be Governor- 
General when next that post falls vacant. 

New Zealand is surely Dora’s spiritual home. They 
limit with an amiable ferocity the right of the trade 
unionist to combine; of the shopkeeper to trade; and 
they have just swooped down upon the poor consumer 
and stopped him from collecting gift scheme coupons. 

New Zealand, indeed, is so forbidding a land that 
if it were asked, as we are about to be asked, to 
open its cinemas on Sunday, it would probably retort 
by shutting all its public-houses for all time. ; 

What is the explanation? Perhaps the earlier 
Scotch emigrants had the spirit of John Knox for 
fellow-passenger ! 


I am, etc., 
Cuartes R. SPENCER 


16a Villiers Street, W.C.2 
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NEW NOVELS 


Philippa. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. Con- 
stable. 7s. 6d. 

Lisa. By Edith Young. Dent. 7s. 6d. ' 

Stephen Maconi. By Sidney Cunliffe Owen. 
Richards. 7s. 6d. : 

Where Will You Fall? By Leo Perutz. Elkin 
Mathews and Marrot. 7s. 6d. 

The Abominable Branch. By Russell W. 
Davenport. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

The Balance. By Ada Harrison. Dent. 7s. 6d. 


“ UMMIE,”’ said Philippa, ‘‘ were you pretty 
when you were young?’’ She was the sort of 
child who asked those pointed questions. And Beth 
Wyntringham was the sort of mother to whom it would 
happen just as Aldous was neglecting her in favour of 
Cosima Brandon. But sorrow was in store for this 
designing widow, for taking on Aldous meant dealings 
also with his decisive young daughter, and Philippa 
had already summed up Mrs. Brandon at a glance : 
She doesn’t need face-lifting yet, but she’s the kind that 
will do it and she goes in for being willowy and mournful 
—Oh, Mummie—She’s looking round!—Do you see? 
Now we can make up our minds about her. She has 
actressy eyebrows and her mouth and her eyes are much 
too big for her face—Sick and silly, that’s what she 
looks, and she thinks it makes her interesting to be 
mournful,’ said Philippa, while the lightness of her 
voice did not conceal a strangely mature irony. ‘‘ And, 
oh, Mummie, she’s looking at me. . . . I wonder if she’s 
thinking: Who is the black-haired child in bleu horizon 
who’s sitting so still and staring so hard? I’m sure she 
sees me! I’m sure she'll not forget me! 


Cosima certainly was to have no cause to do that. 
Aldous by himself might be charming, but an Aldous 
who made his child the first consideration in every- 
thing was a different proposition. Stepmothers have a 
bad time in fiction, but they have ‘‘ nothing on ”’ 
Philippa who, as a step-daughter, could make her 
father acutely aware of his incompatibility of tempera- 
ment with Cosima. 

Then Challoner Day came from America into 
Philippa’s life, so that it was to the neglected Beth that 
Aldous had to turn after his severance from Cosima; 
Beth who by divorce had made it easy for Aldous to 
marry Cosima. So back again the author brings us 
to the venue of the novel’s opening—a Queen’s Hall 
concert, with Beth seeing Cosima afar off, once again 
as Mrs. Brandon and now in a sense thrice widowed 
(for there had been an earlier lover who died). 

If this turn of the plot full circle sounds rather pat 
in summary telling, mention should not be omitted of 
the smooth deftness with which the clash of character 
is depicted. It is significant of this novel’s wide quality 
of appeal that, though its narrative has a Kensington 
setting, it has already become a “* best seller ’’ in the 
United States. 

Both Mrs. Sedgwick and Mrs. Young have written 
novels which may be described as ‘‘ feminine.’’ Rightly 
used (as distinguishable from the sort of impersona- 
tion that so often masquerades in the name of sex) the 
word should be a compliment. A finer quality still is 
achieved when such an intimately personal note as 
both these authors convey becomes unselfconscious, but 
such universality is as rare as its complement among 
male novelists—when the rather wooden impersonality 
of style, too easily labelled ‘‘ muscular, sinewy prose,’’ 
takes on individuality with no false assumptions of 
“ ruggedness.” 

Can it be that Mrs. Young has attempted, in telling 
the story of Lisa mostly through the mind of Michael, 
to “‘ get outside herself and be objective ’’? But it 
may be doubted whether a theme that is of an intro 
spective nature is not better revealed by the principal 
character herself. Lisa was a fey creature, passionate 
and yet remote from the men who loved her, and so 


long as we are being told of her elfin behaviour we 
retain a sense of her cold, rather forlorn charm. But 
some terribly ‘‘ literary ”’ es occur in her diary, 
which is placed at the back of the book, to be read 
after we have heard of her tragic end. Even in that 
earlier part, where Michael narrates how he came to 
know Lisa (then the mistress of an impecunious artist), 
the style is rich in a manner that some may find fulsome 
and blurring in its insistent sensibility. But the novel 
leaves one with the memory of many true things said 
about human nature. 

Mr. Owen’s novel transports us from present-day 
studios and romance in Cornwall to medieval Avignon. 
This is a ‘‘ costume piece,’’ but it is unburdened by 
the historical verbiage with which too many modern 
chroniclers of the past seek for atmosphere. Stephen 
Maconi had as his good genius Saint Catherine, and it 
was as her pupil, vowed to pursue the same’ ideals, 
that he accompanied this Saint of Siena on her mis- 
sion to Avignon. She sought to persuade the Pope to 
remove the ban of excommunication on Siena and also, 
though this was a more clandestine project, to induce 
him to return to Rome from the ‘‘ Babylonian cap- 
tivity ’’ at Avignon. Meanwhile her pupil, Stephen, 
was undergoing tuition of a rather more terrestrial 
order from Elys, the Pope’s niece, who, as Saint 
Catherine to her dismay could see, was ‘‘ no better than 
she might be.’’ Spurned by his mistress, Stephen joins 
the sorrowing followers of the Pope on their departure 
from Rome. There is certainly no lack of stirring 
incident in this tale of youthful adventure in the life of 
one who afterwards became head of the Carthusian 
Order. 

There is no lack of incident, either, in Mr. Perutz’s 
vivid and ingenious study of post-war psychosis. Five 
ex-prisoners of war agree to kill the commandant of 
their camp but in the ensuing years only one persists 
in that ambition. With him the idea becomes a mono- 
mania. His search for his victim ranges from Russia 
across Europe and comes to a surprising (and some- 
what sentimental) conclusion in Vienna,, where the 
quest began. 

The publishers of ‘ The Abominable Branch,’ in a 
concise ‘‘ blurb,’’ suggest that the book’s subject is 
‘* Hamlet, capitalist.’’ Certainly Joe Herd’s mind was 
permanently affected by the discovery of his mother’s 
unfaithfulness and his father’s subsequent suicide, but, 
this apart, the goings-on at Elsinore would seem to 
have little in common with Mr. Davenport’s racy, and 
not excessively Freudian, picture of American family 
life. Joe was one of Nature’s rebels and his opposition 
was violent and effective when he discovered that his 
beloved step-sister Caroline intended to marry the 
villain Delaney. (We ourselves were willing to think 
the worst of the man from the moment when he 
declared to Caroline, ‘‘ I know of no person with such 
richness of becoming.’”’ Moreover, he showed a rather 
too expert technique in the matter of making love on 
skis.) 

Besides its suggestion that the difficulties of adoles- 
cence do not differ greatly from one side of the Atlantic 
to the other, the book has the interest of being a lively 
‘* document ” of American life, interests and senti- 
ments, for the story is told against a fascinating, 
though highly technical, background of real estate 
dealings and financial jugglery. ‘‘ Mr. Jencks had had 
to raise a million and a half out of his private funds, to 
purchase that property from Intercity and thus clear 
the books, borrowing this amount from three banks 
on sixty thousand shares of P.D.Q. for collateral.” 
There is so much of this kind of incident that the pub- 
lishers’ slogan might almost have been, ‘‘ Novel- 
readers’ capitalists.”’ 

Miss Harrison writes with charm and a sure per- 
ception of life’s balance between happiness and sorrow, 
fortune and hopes deferred and she takes a gloomy 
view. ‘‘ Nous avons tous assez de force pour sup- 
porter les maux d’autrui.” So La Rochefoucauld 
assured us, but, in this sort of fiction, other people’s 


burdens sometimes become heavier than we can bear. 
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REVIEWS 
‘A MAN’S POET’ 


Christina Rossetti. By Dorothy M. Stuart. 
English Men of Letters Series. Macmillan. 


5s. 

Christina Rossetti and her Poetry. Poetry and 
Life Series. By Edith Birkhead. Harrap. 
Is. 6d. 


Monday, December 29, was the thirty-sixth 
anniversary of the death of Christina Rossetti, the 
centenary of whose birth had occurred on December 5. 
She is the sole Victorian admitted (since the war) to 
the English Men of Letters Series who has stood in 
no need of apology, who has survived all changes of 
taste, and whose fame, even now, is quietly growing. 
None the less, she was not a very easy subject, because 
the story of her life can be compressed into a para- 
graph, and her style underwent no change. However 
coloured, for a while, by pre-Raphaelite influences, her 
lyrical genius was her own. At her best she is perfect, 
and, despite the quantity of her work, she was often 
at her best. When we consider her proximity to her 
famous brother, her originality and_ self-possession 
seem extraordinary, and if the sonnets (in which both 
of them delighted) be compared, we cannot help feeling 
that in hers the words fell into their places less by 
cunning than by grace. Christina had the rarest gift of 
all, classic simplicity. When we look at her best son- 
nets, her best songs, we recognize perfection. In 
music, in simplicity, in pure English idiom, in the 
thought that seems to sing itself, she has not often been 
equalled and she cannot be surpassed. Her range was 
not so narrow as those who cannot read devotional 
poetry suppose: a misconception due, I fancy, to the 
popularity with the anthologists of that rather dreary 
and prosaic little allegory, called ‘ Uphill.’ In poetry 
greatness is one thing, perfection another. Christina 
Rossetti’s poetry could be perfection itself. 

Though, like her brother, she was three-quarters 
Italian by blood, unlike him she did not seem an exile 
from Italy. Her mystical poetry and her love-poetry 
had none of the languor or sensuousness of the South, 
and the colour that she could import into her poems, 
notably in ‘ Goblin Market,’ was rather that of stained 
glass or of rich tapestry than of the orange-grove in 
the sunshine or the lake-shore by moonlight. In her 
religious verse she has caught, as no other woman, 
the spirit of the Church of England. As Miss Stuart 
well says, the daughters of all the Churches from Rome 
to the Quakers can delight in her, and each can feel 
that, but for an accident, she might have been one of 
themselves. Miss Stuart also says that Christina is 
‘*a man’s poet.” If so, no greater compliment has 
ever been paid to men by a woman-critic. It is a 
tremendous feather in our caps. 

In any case, these two volumes which celebrate her 
centenary have both been written by women, and both 
are good. Miss Birkhead, who is writing for a 
series that specializes in generous quotation, succeeds 
in giving a bird’s-eye view of Christina’s work. Miss 
Stuart, with rather more space at her disposal, goes 
into greater critical detail; but, as there is next to no 
biography to tell, this space is compensated by the 
quotations that make Miss Birkhead’s book, of set 
purpose, an anthology accompanied by criticism. It 
is a plan that fully justifies its publishers, and, if the 
other volumes in the same series are equally good, the 
anthology will have been supplemented by something 
better. 

The difference in the two books turns upon a con- 
flict that engages Miss Birkhead, but that Miss Stuart 
accepts as part of the poet’s self. No one had a 
stronger faith than Christina Rossetti, but her poetry 
is much occupied with the obstacles (not intellectual) 
that the Christian finds in his way : death, and parting, 
the precariousness of hope, the apparent futility of the 
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struggle. Christina’ made great sacrifices for her 
religion. She had two lovers, and she rejected both: 
Collinson because he was a Roman Catholic, Charles 
Bagot Cayley because he was nothing at all, except for 
his scholarship and his absent-mindedness. Was the 
resignation, the hope which Christina herself called 
_“‘ the sunny side of fear,” in her poetry, making it as 
exquisitely true to human experience as it is exquisitely 
sad, due to the disappointment in her affections, or 
was it the cry of the senses which never cease to appeal 
against the soul? I think that it was mainly the latter 
for the Christian poets are full of the same feeling, and, 
whatever faith may see beyond it, death remains 

The heartless and intolerable 

Indignity of earth to earth. 


Christina Rossetti knew not only the pains of unful. 
filled love but the horrors of physical illness. Her beay. 
tiful face became temporarily marred by ‘‘ Graves’ 
disease,’’ and she died of cancer; but the point is that 
she could sing of sorrow, and it is not the sadness but 
the beauty of her poems that haunts our memories. It 
was she who found the perfect epithet for the ‘ milky 
mistletoe,”” for March ‘‘ with its peck of dust,” and 
the coming of love has never been welcomed more 
gladly than in the famous stanzas called ‘ A Birthday,’ 
‘ In the Round Tower at Jhansi ’ is a poem of action, as 
vivid as one of Browning’s dramatic lyrics though as 
personal to her as the rest, and ‘ In an Artist’s Studio’ 
seems to embrace all her brother’s portraits and, like 
so many of them, to be a portrait itself of him and of 
her sister-in-law. The daintiness of her perfection is 
shown not only in her minikin verses but in her prefer- 
ence for words of one syllable. These require the finest 
ear of all, and when used by a classic pen produced 
such faultless things as ‘ Remember Me,’ ‘ Heaven 
Overarches,’ ‘ When I am Dead,’ and the less known 
but heroic ‘ If there be any one can take my place,’ 
to name but four of a company of little masterpieces. 

Both of these critics compare her with her sisters, 
with Mrs. Browning or Mrs. Meynell. It is no injustice 
to either of the latter to say that Christina was the 
finest artist of the three. Only Mrs. Browning’s lyric, 
‘A Musical Instrument,’ is as fine as one of 
Christina’s; and, though the ‘ Sonnets from the 
Portuguese’ can compare indeed with hers, Mrs. Brown- 
ing had in general neither the average level nor that 
austere note which is the final beauty of classical sim- 
plicity; while Mrs. Meynell, scrupulous artist though 
she was, had not the spontaneous lyric quality which 
seems to conceal the art of Miss Rossetti. Her 
Christmas carol ‘ In the Deep Mid-Winter’ is sung 
in English churches; ‘ Sing-Song ’ is a nursery classic. 
In other words, even the vulgar test singles her out. 
At this her centenary it is pleasing to see the assurance 
with which her critics speak of her. If anyone has not 
yet crossed the threshold of her poetry, Miss Birk- 
head’s little book gives a true taste; even ‘ Goblin 
Market ’ itself is well represented in its pages; and the 
next step will be to turn to her complete works with 
Miss Stuart’s critical sympathy for guidance. This is 
worth doing, for, when the centenary of her death shall 
have come round, Christina will, I think, be recognized 
even more widely than to-day as an English classic. 
There are exquisite touches in her prose, though they 
want looking for, and Miss Stuart is inclined to 
overlook them. OsBERT BURDETT 


AN EPIC OF JUTLAND 


Jutland: A Fragment of Epic. By Shane Leslie. 
Benn. tos. 6d. 


ON is impossible for a landsman, and probably even 
for a seaman who has not commanded one of the 
iron-clad leviathans which are the real heroes of his 
epic, to judge the full extent of Mr. Shane Leslie’s 
achievement with any degree of accuracy. The scale of 
action is too vast, the protagonists too impersonal, to 
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p requisite emotion in readers who have no 
of the seamanship involved than 
can be acquired from books. But if all may not be 
known or felt of what is here set down, there are at 
least given to even the least sea-wise among us 
limpses of splendour that suggest, albeit but dimly, 
what the whole poem may mean to those who can com- 
end it as a whole. For ourselves it is like the 
battle it describes, a turmoil of sea and smoke and 
fire, in and out of which dim shapes appear to be seen 
for a moment vividly and clearly as though lit by 
lightning, only to disappear in a turmoil of fire and 
smoke and sea, He would be lacking in imagination, 
indeed, who did not sed in this battle of great ships 
an illustration of heroism and of faithfulness to the 
death unparalleled in naval warfare. 
If we may never fully grasp the true content of the 
m as a whole, we may all appreciate the unfailing 
liveliness of the pictures presented. The whole thing 
Ises with life, with life lived at its highest pitch in 
the face of death. Some of the images used by Mr. 
Leslie are very fine. One of the finest occurs early in 
the poem, when we see the great Battle Squadrons 
leaving Scapa Flow: 
As though the minsters of the land had slipped 
From ancient anchorage. 


And presently follow the stately lines : 
The Iron Duke, like Cantaur’s massy towers, 
Moves out invested with primatial powers, 
While other consorts follow or precede, 
All massive as the old Cathedral breed. 
And all loom there from parapet to porch, 
Each pouring from her prow the foamy torch. 
Great Gloucester shrined around an Edward’s bone, 
And skull : and where the sacred slab of Scone 
In Westminster’s ghost-crowded Abbey lies. 
Lichfield, thrice-turreted unto the skies : 
Worcester and Southwark, Southwell’s Minster-nave : 
Ripon with Norwich : and Saint Audry’s grave, 
Gaunt lanterned Ely: princely Durham, York, 
Whose glittering aisles tall Seraphim may walk. 
The floating hulk that shades St. Albans Town, 
With Chichester, that hangs below the Down. 
And mantled Lincoln, Lady of the Fen, 
With Christ Church, mother of all Oxford men. 
While Sarum with her sky-dividing spire 
Pricks swollen thunder-bulbs to rippling fire. 
Carlisle ad Chester: Bristol, Hereford, 
And greatest: Canterbury, where the sword 
Of the Black Prince hangs by her resting Lord. 
So seems each many-tabernacled keep, 
Uprising from her sacramental sleep, 
From flying-buttress unto pennoned vane 
Unspanned upon some high Crusade again, 


One could quote and quote, but there is one other 
passage of great beauty: it is that which describes the 
last moments of the Invincible, pounded by the 
Derfflinger and the Konig: 


Beneath their double undeflecting hail, 

She slowly reddened like the Holy Grail, 
Which crimsoned in the clutch of Parsival, 
The holy Knight, the pure and merciful. 

So gleamed within her metal cup the great 
Invincible, majestic as her fate, 

Until her glow dissolved in flames aloft, 

Like petals from the rose, that ripens soft 

To summer-wind, and breaking into bud 
Unfolds a noiseless flower as red as blood. 
Upon one beetling pillar fathoms-high 

Smoke rose as strong, as though to prop the sky 
With cloud from Earth: as once upon the seas 
The columns of the Gates of Hercules 

Soared from the marches of two continents. 

So rushed and climbed between two elements 
One roaring rocket, fashioned by demonic ken, 
From steeled cordite and a thousand men. 

And if the poem is to be welcomed for its many 
notable pictures of the battle, it is also to be welcomed 
for the due honour it pays to the individual ships, and 
their commanders, that were engaged. It is a record, 
indeed, that, one imagines, will long be cherished in 
many a home for the proud memories it will keep green. 


THE MARXIAN’S BACH 


Bach. By Rutland Boughton. ‘‘ Masters of 
Music.”” Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 


WHEN one creative artist writes of another, his 
work is always worthy of close attention. True, 
creative artists are hardly ever the best critics for their 
business is after all to till their own gardens, which 
are apt to be surrounded by high walls. Nevertheless, 
there are flashes of insight which are almost always 
beyond the efforts of mere critics. It takes a good deal 
of patience to find these pearls, as anyone who has 
tried to read Addison upon Milton, for instance, must 
realize. Mr. Boughton’s book is no exception to the 
rule. The pearls are there all right—his sensitive 
criticism of the Liineberg Variations, for example 
Nevertheless, his main object seems rather to use Bach 
as the excuse for interpretation of social history in the 
light of his own Communist convictions than to help 
us to see Bach’s music by the light of his understand- 
ing and sympathy. Broadly speaking, he holds that the 
Middle Ages were a period of Communist ideals, while 
the Renaissance marked the rise of individualism. It is, 
therefore, not surprising to find him as vehement as 
Ruskin, if not as sonorous, upon anything whose 
origin can be traced to that rebirth of ancient ideals. 
In Mr. Boughton’s picture Bach becomes a lonely man 
struggling to uphold a dying tradition against the 
attacks of princes, clergy and burghers alike. 

It is certainly an interpretation, but it has more value 
for the social historian than for the musician. It is not 
my province to dispute Mr. Boughton’s view of history, 
but when he comes down to the brass tacks of the 
actual music, he is often capable, not only of mistaking 
the whole trend of ideas expressed therein, but of ignor- 
ing all influences which do not fit his argument. Thus, 
he is up in arms at once when he reads that Schweitzer 
considered the Fugue in B minor upon themes by 
Corelli to be ‘‘ an effort to realize a new ideal, and to 
design on simpler, broader lines.’’ Corelli was a child 
of the Renaissance, and therefore of the devil, and the 
idea that Bach owed anything to him or any other 
Italian is so repugnant to Mr. Boughton that he must 
gird up his loins and smite. His weapons, however, 
are but a child’s bow and arrow, for all he can do is 
to explain that he has difficulty in understanding ‘‘ how 
a three-part movement of thirty-nine bars can become 
a four-part fugue of a hundred bars in an effort to 
realize greater simplicity.” That is about as sensible 
as saying that Giotto shows greater complexity of 
design, because he decorated a whole wall while Van 
Eyck confined himself to altarpieces. Indeed, extreme 
enmity to Italy is, perhaps, the greatest possible blot 
on a book by one musician upon another. When we 
find Mr. Boughton expressing the opinion that ‘‘from 
the pseudo-Greek art of Imperial Rome to the feeble 
flutings of Bellini and the verbose inflammation of 
d’Annunzio, the typical Italians have shown a strange 
incapacity for noble creative art,” we can only rejoin 
that there are more things in Italy than are dreamt of 
in Mr. Boughton’s philosophy; but perhaps it is only 
natural for a present-day Communist to regard Italy 
as the home of all evil! 

JoHN FILMER 


SWITZERLAND CALLING 


Winter Sports. Edited by the Hon. Neville 
Lytton. Seeley, Service. 15s. 


N the ever-increasing stream of those who visit 
Switzerland in the winter for a holiday of sunshine 
and snow, there will be many who are going for the 
first time. They will find the latest addition to the 
Lonsdale Library packed full of helpful information. 
The writers on the different sports are all experts. 
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They contend, as it were, for the attention of the 
new-comer. 

Colonel Moore Brabazon describes vividly the thrills 
of the Cresta, while the chapter on bobbing is also 
good. One could wish, however, that more than a 
passing reference had been made to the humble luge, 
by far the most popular form of toboggan in Switzer- 
land. Most centres organize luge races, while many 
have no bob run; and there is only one Cresta. Those 
who cannot go to Switzerland, but who skate on indoor 
rinks in this country, will appreciate the chapter by 
Captain Duff-Taylor, the well-known Miirren expert. 
He writes clearly and concisely with the systematic 
touch of the experienced teacher. The ‘‘ roaring 
game ’’ has its case effectively put by Mr. Alexander 
Lorimer, while Miss Madden deals with winter sports 
for women. 

The enormous increase in the popularity of winter 
sports is due to the rapidly rising technique in ski-ing 
more than anything else. Thanks to the teachings of 
men like Mr. Arnold Lunn and Mr. Caulfield, the way 
of the beginner is now both softer and safer. Viscount 
Knebworth is a worthy follower. Even those who 
may be familiar with much of what he writes will 
thoroughly enjoy his breezy style and the sparks of 
humour which flash throughout his pages. As befits 
the president of the Kandahar, he is at his best on 
ski-racing, a sport which has made tremendous strides 
forward in recent years; and which has for the first 
time in 1930 received official recognition from the 
International Ski Federation. 

It may be questioned if he does not over-emphasize 
the importance of what might be described as natural 
ski-ing. ‘‘ The essence of good ski-ing is abandon.” 
This is all very well, but for most people good ski-ing 
is only attained after years of concentration and hard 
work. A ski-er like W. Bracken may appear to be 
running with abandon but really this effortless ease has 
been secured by assiduous hard work and practice. 
Again, it is not easy to agree with him that the racer 
who takes an impossible slope straight and falls at 
the bottom is likely to beat the man who runs, with 
more judgment. He may occasionally win, but only 
on the days when he happens to be exceptionally lucky 
and does not fall. The modern first-class racer will 
not run an impossible slope straight, because even if 
he does not fall until he reaches the bottom, one fall 
at a terrific speed will shake him. 

The author’s point of view is naturally a racing one. 
As a result he is a little intolerant of the tourers who 
make elaborate preparations before setting out for the 
day. The mountains are a hard school. Only experi- 
ence will make one careful. Frost-bitten fingers are a 
sure if a sore way of teaching the necessity of not 
forgetting to bring gloves. Similarly, the man who 
has been held up in a mountain hut by bad weather 
knows the importance of taking supplies of food. The 
type of good runner who can never be induced to bring 
with him anything larger than a sponge-bag to take 
his lunch and who depends upon the other members 
of the party to supply all the things that he has for- 
gotten may amuse one at the start but by the end 
of the day has become a bore. 

HaRo_p MITCHELL 


IN SELF-DEFENCE 


Unemployment: A Problem of Industry. By Sir 
William Beveridge. Longmans. ats. 


IR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE obviously has an 

uneasy conscience about unemployment insurance. 
His preface to this new edition is ultra-personal; it 
is little else but a ‘‘ guide to my personal equation ”’ 
and he is anxious that his readers should know 
the years and even the months when he was in 
his various positions of official authority. He was 
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‘* without administrative responsibility for any deal. 
ing with unemployment after the end of 1916,”” but 
a great deal happened between July, 1908, when 


he entered the Board of Trade, and September, 191 
when he transferred from the Civil Service to < 
place whence came many of the economic ideas that 
officialdom had been and is still trying to practise 
namely, the London School of Economics, aj 
Employment (Labour) Exchanges will always be 
associated with Sir William Beveridge’s name, and 
the new part of this book is very largely his 
apologia, written in an attempt to show that he jis not 
responsible for the awful conditions in which his 
scheme is now wallowing. 

Part I of the book is virtually as published jp 
1909. It shows that the unemployed are always with 
us. ‘* For each group [of trades] taken as a whole, 
there appears to be much the same irreducible 
minimum below which the year’s unemployed per. 
centage never falls.’ It is well that we in 1930 
should realize this, for our politicians have talked 
and acted as if unemployment were a_ post-war 
problem, likely to dissipate when, if ever, the effects 
of the war have worn off. Again, it is somewhat 
tragic to hear from a man so influential in 1909, the 
assurance that ‘‘ the bulk of the relief work doled 
out winter after winter by municipalities ’’ amounts 
to ‘‘ nothing more or less than a subsidy to a system 
of careless and demoralizing employment.’ Sir 
William believed, and doubtless still believes, that 
relief works are ‘‘ far more dangerous, because far 
more insidious, than the direct forms which were 
the object lessons of the old Poor Law.”’ Yet in 
1930 all that a Socialist Government can do is to 
whip up the municipalities to carry out more and 
more relief works, mostly at the national expense. 

But the main interest of this book lies in Part Il. 
It contains much theorizing, but it is chiefly valuable 
for the comment upon our present ‘* insurance” 
scheme. It was on May 19, 1909, that Mr. Winston 
Churchill, then President of the Board of Trade, 
announced the Liberal Government’s acceptance of 
compulsory insurance against unemployment. Part 
II of this book gives the subsequent history. It is 
a lamentable tale. Throughout the impulse came 
from the permanent officials, as in one place (p. 273) 
Sir William Beveridge naively admits. The politi- 
cians had no idea where they were being led. ‘‘ The 
project seemed then, and was, a daring adventure,” 
but the adventure was of the kind undertaken by 
a man who drives a motor-car for the first time. 

The 1909 scheme comprised a few select trades 
only, and it was fundamental that ‘‘ the number of 
weeks for which a workman contributes should bear 
some relation to his claim upon the fund.’’ But 
has there ever been in these ‘‘ democratic’’ days 
an official scheme which was not prostituted by 
politicians? ‘‘ Ninepence. for fourpence ’’; 
dastardly cry was bad enough. But free old age 
pensions were worse. The whole spirit of those 
times, thanks to Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues, 
was the barter of votes for benefits. How could Sir 
William Beveridge have believed that any scheme 
supervised by politicians could long have been worked 
on the principle that ‘‘no one should get more 
than one week of benefit for every five contributions 
paid or deemed to have been paid for him’’? _ 

The whole tenor of Part II of this book is 4 
plea of not guilty, because of the war and because 
of the subsequent panic of the politicians when the 
post-war boom collapsed. The politicians were 
certainly in a panic, and Sir William’s account of it 
is pathetic; but it is impossible to exonerate the 
officials. Sir William is proud of the mechanism 
under which the right to benefit has been and is 
put under semi-legal control, free from political 
influence, but, as the rules which Courts of Referees 
and the Umpire enforce are prescribed by politicians, 
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the point seems rather weak. Sir William and his 
successors in 1909, 1920, 1927 and 1930—these 
are the landmarks on our road to Socialist doles— 
ought to have known that their guarantees and safe- 
guards would be utterly useless owing to the greed 
of electors and thecorruption of politicians. 
To-day ‘‘ there is no relation between the contri- 
butions and receipts of particular industries. It 
need hardly be added that there is nothing like an 
actuarial basis for the scheme as a whole.”’ Seldom 
has a parent had to write such moanings over an 
offspring. Martin 


CANNING, WELLINGTON AND 
GREECE 


The Question of Greek Independence. By C. W. 
Crawley. Cambridge University Press. 15s. 


HE history of British relations with Greece during 

the struggle for independence falls into two 
distinct periods ; the first of these covers the five years 
of Canning’s control of policy, and is marked by the 
firmness and foresight which characterized all the great 
statesman’s dealings with foreign Powers, while the 
second provides an excellent illustration of that alter- 
nate temerity and timidity which the Duke of 
Wellington displayed everywhere save on the battle- 
field. Mr. Crawley deserves the gratitude of historians 
for his effort to unravel the tangled skein of 
negotiations which led up to the establishment of the 
Greek kingdom, and his account of British policy after 
the signature of the Treaty of London is particularly 
valuable. Unfortunately, however, the importance of 
his work is to some extent diminished by his failure 
always to realize the background against which the 
Eastern Question was set in the period under review, 
and the result is an occasional misinterpretation both 
of situations and individual character. 

Mr. Crawley is, for example, far too kind to the 
Duke of Wellington, whom he describes as ‘‘ too loyal 
to be suspected of a foreign intrigue to overthrow his 
colleague,’’ while elsewhere he states that ‘‘ Canning 
could count on the Duke’s loyalty.’’ Unhappily for 
the Duke’s reputation Mr. Crawley’s optimism is mis- 
placed, as the history of the closing years of the 
Liverpool Administration only too clearly proves. Not 
only was Wellington frequently present at those con- 
claves where George IV plotted against the Foreign 
Secretary with the Austrian and French Ambassadors, 
but in the autumn of 1824 he stooped so low as to 
carry on an intrigue through the Earl of Westmorland 
with Charles X in the hope of thwarting his colleague’s 
American policy. The reason Canning persuaded the 
Duke to undertake the mission to St. Petersburg in 
the early weeks of 1826 was not belief in his loyalty, 
but rather reliance upon his stupidity. In short, 
Wellington’s Turcophil views pacified a section of Tory 
opinion at home, his reputation impressed the Czar, 
and the slowness of his mind permitted him to sign 
the document that Canning desired, but the purport 
of which he himself certainly did not understand. The 
man who, in a fit of pique, threw. up the command of the 
army when his rival was appointed Prime Minister, who 
teferred to him as a “‘ charlatan,’’ and when he was 
dead had the bad taste to write: ‘‘ I hear that Dr. Farr 
Says it was Canning’s temper that killed him,’ 
certainly does not deserve the present author’s flatter- 
ing observations. 

The truth, of course, is that Canning’s attitude 
towards the Near East was but part and parcel of his 
general policy of weakening the Holy Alliance, and 
to some extent the Greeks themselves were only a 
secondary consideration. In the end, the Greek revolt 
furnished him with his greatest triumph, for he utilized 
it to detach Russia from Austria, and to bring France 
into the Anglo-Russian orbit. It is idle to speculate 


what he would have done had he not died on the 
morrow of the Treaty of London, for although 
Palmerston endeavoured to apply his dead master’s 
methods a few years later, most of the advantages 
which Canning had gained had in the interval been 
frittered away by the Duke of Wellington’s incompe- 
tence. Furthermore, this policy had been carried 
through without that support of public opinion which 
had made the recognition of the Latin-American 
republics possible at so early a date. Tory sentiment 
was mostly Turcophil, the attitude of the Czar towards 
the Spanish colonies made him extremely suspect as an 
ally, and Indian Moslem opinion had also to be taken 
into consideration; in fact, it was not until after 
Byron’s death (the significance of which Mr. Crawley 
does not quite grasp) that Canning can be said to 
have had the country behind him. In these circum- 
stances, it is impossible to resist the conclusion that the 
Foreign Secretary was seen at his greatest in his 
handling of the Eastern Question. 

Mr. Crawley realizes this, as every historian must, 
but he is at times a little too inclined to concentrate 
his attention upon diplomatic moves to the exclusion of 
other, and particularly economic, considerations. For 
example, Metternich’s attitude was governed by 
Austrian commercial interests to a far greater extent 
than would appear from these pages. When the Greek 
revolt first broke out, there was considerable sympathy 
for the insurgents in Vienna, and the Emperor himself 
was distinctly Turcophobe. A very large part, however, 
of Turkish commerce was carried in Austrian bottoms, 
and in view of this the Greeks soon came to be regarded 
with marked disfavour in Austrian circles, not so much 
as rebels against their legitimate sovereign, as on 
account of their piratical tendencies. The present author 
clearly appreciates all this, and the statistics of British 
trade with Greece and Turkey which he gives in an 
appendix are most valuable, but he would have done 


Back to Work Again 


Among the poor, men and women often 
have to stay away from work— and 
lose it—because they stand in need of 
some proper surgical appliances for 
which ‘they are unable to pay. 
When they can obtain the necessary 
number of Surgical “ Letters” and so 
secure the appliances they need, they are 
able to go back to work again. More than 


1,400,000 Appliances 


have been supplied by the Society since it 
was founded in 1862. The benefits to the 
recipients have been beyond calculation. 

If you desire to aid in this beneficent 
work, send your contribution to the 
Vice-President, made payable to the 


ROYAL SURGICAL 
AID SOCIETY 


Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
Patron - H.M. The King 
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better to have devoted a little more space to the 
economic aspect of the problem. 

In fine, this is a careful and detailed study of an 
extremely intricate problem, but it would have been 
better had Mr. Crawley more often left the chancery 
for the market-place. At times it is difficult to see 
the wood for the trees, and one gets the impression 
that for several years the statesmen of Europe were 
exclusively concerned with the Eastern Question, which 
was assuredly not the case. There is, too, not quite 
sufficient attention given to the French point of view, 
and M. Pierre de la Gorce’s two volumes on the 
Restoration are unaccountably omitted from the Biblio- 
graphy. For the rest, this book fills a gap in historical 
literature, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Crawley will 
receive sufficient encouragement to continue his 
researches, 

CHARLES PETRIE 


ARMS OR THE MAN? 


New Wars: New Weapons. By J. M. Kenworthy. 
Mathews and Marrot. 3s. 6d. 


N this first volume of the publishers’ ‘‘ Library of 

New Ideas,’ Commander Kenworthy sets out ‘‘ to 
show that most of our naval and military expenditure is 
wasted from a strategical point of view ’’; that future 
wars will be decided in the air; that battleships are 
obsolete and great armies useless; and that expendi- 
ture on defence should in consequence be mainly devoted 
to the provision of air forces. 

He begins with an account of existing armaments, 
followed by an historical review of the development of 
weapons, ascribing victory to the use of superior arms, 
not to better men or “‘ big battalions.’’ Certainly he 
acknowledges that the decline of Rome was due to the 
degeneration of the Romans, perhaps having in mind 
Gibbon’s passage regarding the timid and luxurious 
inhabitants of a declining empire, whose superior arma- 
ments and knowledge of the theory of war could not 
save them from barbarians. But surely Gibbon’s 
words are applicable to all declining empires! For 
example, could the non-military castes of India, how- 
ever well armed, contend with the attack of a war- 
like people? The author tells us that with the aid of 
elephants, ‘‘ the tanks of the day,’’ Hannibal nearly 
defeated Rome; but all the elephants of Porus and his 
Indians could not stand against Alexander and his 
Macedonians on the Hydaspes. Scotland, Ireland and 
France were conquered, not, as he says, by the per- 
fection of the English long-bow, but by the superiority 
of the English race. We all wish for peace, but 
Disraeli’s words hold good that more wars have been 
caused by pacifists than by the most ruthless con- 
querors ; and Machiavelli truly said that ‘‘ peace begets 
idleness, and idleness effeminacy or faction.’’ Has 
the world changed and history lost its lessons since 
Ruskin wrote: ‘‘ All great nations learned their 
strength of thought in war; they were nourished in war 
and wasted by peace; taught by war and deceived by 
peace ; trained by war and betrayed by peace; born in 
war and expired in peace ’’? The man is the decisive 
factor. 

The author condemns not only what he considers 
ineffective arms, but politicians, admirals, generals 
and naval architects who do not agree with him. He 
says: ‘‘ The fashion among civilian politicians is to 
look upon naval and military chiefs as infallible.’’ The 
generals and admirals ‘‘ bamboozle the politicians,” 
driving them along a road which they desire them to 
traverse. But he had evidently not read Lord 
Birkenhead’s ‘ Last Essays’! He adds: ‘ The 
Admiralty and senior naval officers have shown male- 
volence, suspicion and hatred to airmen since the 
coming of the aeroplane ’’; he reflects similar feelings 


towards his opponents. There is still something to be 
said for the old principle that great issues are fought 
out on land by great armies. The Napoleonic Empire 
was not defeated at Trafalgar but, as Pitt recognized 
was sustained at Austerlitz. It is permissible to doubt 
whether war in the air would be decisive. 

However, without travelling by’air as far as Com. 
mander Kenworthy, even when he is accompanied 
by Messrs. Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells, we can 
recognize that the advent of aircraft has introduced a 
new and important factor in war. This suggestive 
little book may be recommended to the much-abused 
politicians, admirals and generals, and to all who wish 
to learn something of what they may expect in another 
war. Many will agree with the author in favouring 
the institution of a Ministry to co-ordinate all defensive 
measures and develop a policy for ensuring the most 
effective application of force in war. But he himself 
says that great aerial forces and pilots (including young 
women !) can be quickly provided. It seems unwise 
therefore, to maintain in excessive strength in peace 
an arm that can be rapidly improvised in war, when 
ships and armies take long to build, equip and train, 


R. G. Burton 


ELIZABETHAN ART 


Poets and Playwrights. By Elmer Edgar Stoll. 
A. F. Bird. tas. 6d. 


S a book, Mr. Stoll’s collection of essays is 

unsatisfactory, because of a certain overlapping, 
repetition, and inconsequence. But it is eminently 
worth study, so wide is the author’s knowledge of 
the writers he treats—Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, 
Spenser, and Milton—so clear the expression of his 
theories, so reasonable his humanity. Mr. Stoll’s 
acquaintance with the literature of the ages and 
of the nations is very considerable: it is good to see 
a professor making comparisons and contrasts, not 
only with ancient Greek and classical French, but 
also with modern English and Continental works. 

Both the microscope and the telescope are put on 
Shakespeare, and he comes out triumphantly. There 
is no mere lavishing of praise, however; Mr. Stoll 
recognizes that Shakespeare’s dialogue—as com- 
pared with that, for instance, of Corneille or Racine 
—can be flat and uneconomical, that of the facility 
in analysis or suggestion he, unlike the moderns, 
had but little, and so on. This is no detraction; 
Beethoven had not the finish of Mozart, nor, for 
that matter, had Shakespeare Ben Jonson’s unity 
of tone, as Mr. Stoll points out. The essay on Ben 
Jonson, by the way, is in essence a vigorous repu- 
diation of the late William Archer’s disparagement 
of the Elizabethans as lacking in clear-cut lines. But 
it is over Spenser that this American author becomes 
most enthusiastic. His analysis of the elements 
which constitute the charm of this ‘‘ high priest of 
English romanticism ” is both acute and delightful 
to read. One likes his description of ‘‘ The Fairy 
Queen ’’"—‘‘a Greek temple within his tangled 
enchanted forest.” 

If controversy arises out of this book, it will be 
mainly over the section devoted to Milton. Here 
Mr. Stoll inveighs against certain fallacies, chiefly 
anachronistic or historical, present in literary scholars 
to-day—the tendency, for example, to think that 
such men as Shakespeare, Dante, or Milton antici 
pated modern sentiments, or that they were mere 
puppets of the Zeitgeist. Of Milton’s Puritan 
nature in particular he writes in stout defence: he 
will have none of the modern attempt to over- 
emphasize the poet’s passionate nature. Mr. Stoll is 
quite just when he says that Milton in his epics 
is classical and ascetic. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


The Memoirs of Raymond Poincaré. Vol. IV. 
Heinemann. 2is. 


THIS volume, like its three predecessors, has been 
translated and adapted by Sir George Arthur, and, like 
them, it has been rendered unreadable by its translator. 
It covers the year 1915, but adds singularly little to 
what is already known. Sir George has an irritating 
habit of cutting out what relates to French politics (he 
actually boasts of it in his Foreword), where M. 
Poincaré knew what he was talking about, while he 
leaves in a lot of tittle-tattle of no possible interest 
relating to international affairs that found its way to 
the Elysée. For the rest, the present volume gives 
once more the French view of the Gallipoli and 
Salonika campaigns, and for this it is worth a place 
in a reference library. 


Dr. Barnardo: Physician, Pioneer, Prophet. By 
J. Wesley Bready. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


DR. BREADY opens his story of Dr. Barnardo’s 
life work among the neglected children of our slums 
with a brief history of the beginnings of the philan- 
thropic movement in the eighteenth century, and of the 
religious background of so many of the great 
reformers; and it certainly is a fact that, although 
many of the great theorists of humanity were sceptics, 
the majority of the practical reformers have been 
religious, and often fanatically religious. Dr. Barnardo 
was contemplating work in China as a missionary 
when he came face to face with the problem of the 
street-child, and Dr. Bready gives us a spirited account 
of an evening when, after a dinner at Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s, Barnardo took Shaftesbury and his guests to 
interview a group of homeless waifs and strays sleep- 
ing out under a tarpaulin in Billingsgate, seventy-three 
all told, ranging from seven to seventeen years of age. 
That night in Billingsgate pointed to Barnardo's life 
work, which Dr. Bready goes on to describe from its 
beginnings in a shed to its culmination in the famous 
homes and training-schools, and its emigration 
machinery throughout the Empire. It is a great record, 
rendered all the more significant by the difficulties that 
had to be overcome. 


The Love Letters of Ernst Haeckel. ‘Arranged 
by J. Werner. Translated by Ida Zeitlin. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


THIS charming collection of love letters between 
Ernst Haeckel, the renowned leader of the materialistic 
school of thought, and Franziska von Altenhausen, an 
unusually intellectual and yet, at the same time, 
feminine woman, shows anew how poor most of those 
so-called love stories of our modern novels are. The 
peculiar interest of this correspondence is to be 
explained not so much by the fact that one realizes 
the ‘‘ historical truth,’’ but rather more that they 
strike the reader as documents emotionally convincing. 
It is, indeed, a pleasant change to see this book after 
so many average novels. When Haeckel began to 
correspond with Franziska von Altenhausen he was 
a man of over sixty years, had three grown-up children 
—two of whom were married—and a bedridden wife. 
The thirty year old Franziska was the daughter of a 
noble family, and so checked and repressed in many 
respects by rigid conventions. Both suffered heavily, 
therefore, from the deep gulf separating them once 
and for all. Sadness and resignation is the keynote 
of this platonic friendship. The letters are much too 
fine and subtle to attract other than readers with a 
distinct lyrical sense. Unfortunately, however, the 
translation, which seems to be the work of a German, 
is not all adequate and detracts rather from the other- 
wise beautiful style of this book. 


The Poems of Charles Richard Cammell 1 
1929. Grant Richards. tos. 6d. 


WERE it not for the fact that the literary mandarins 
are so busy ‘‘ booming ”’ their friends, the poems of 
Charles Richard Cammell could not be ignored, but 
one looks in vain for serious appreciation of a volume 
that represents more than twenty years’ devotion to the 
art of poetry. Mr. Cammell has gathered wisely from 
his several books, published here and on the Continent, 
He shows an extraordinary versatility of metrical 
power and can handle the sonnet, the lyric and blank 
verse with equal distinction. His quality throughout 


gI 


is lyrical and his choice and treatment of subject 
reveal impeccable taste and scholarship. 


The Jew and His Neighbour. A Study of the 
Causes of Anti-Semitism. By James Parkes, 
Student Christian Movement Press. 55s. 


THIS study is the first of a series which will be 
published by the International Student Service. The 
author continues in an unnecessarily pessimistic strain: 
‘* The subject was chosen because it is obvious not 
only that few people know very much about the past 
history of the Jews, but also because none of the 
problems of relationships to-day are either compre- 
hensible or soluble without some understanding of their 
origin and of the peculiar forces which have moulded 
the Jewish community into its present form.”’ This is 
indeed an ambitious programme, and one that is 
scarcely carried out very satisfactorily—how could it 
be?—in two hundred pages. 


The Saga of the Volsungs. Translated by 
Margaret Schlauch. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


THIS book—volume thirty-five of the series of 
‘ Scandinavian Classics ’—is a new translation of the 
‘ Volsunga Saga,’ first translated by William Morris 
and E. Magnusson, and published later in a popular 
edition by Walter Scott. Miss Schlauch’s version 
differs from the earlier one, to which she pays due 
tribute, in the quality of the language, which is less 
archaic, and in some cases removes obscurities— 
perhaps intentional—in the poet’s rendering. To the 
Saga Miss Schlauch adds the Saga of Ragner Lodbook 
and the Lay of Kraka, and prefixes an excellent intro- 
duction. No person can be considered educated who 
does not know the story of the Volsungs in some form— 
even if only in Wagner’s libretto—but the old form is 
the best in translation. 


Dover Priory. By C. R. Haines. Cambridge 


University Press. 30s. 


AS an old master at Dover College, Dr. Haines took 
up the task left unfinished by the late F. L. Adam of 
writing a history of the Priory, on the site of which 
the College is built. He has devoted six years to the 
work, and has collected a mass of facts concerning it 
from its foundation, its history as a house of secular 
canons, and as a Benedictine monastery. The salient 
feature of its history is its long struggle with Christ 
Church, Canterbury, to maintain its independence—a 
lawsuit lasting two centuries—but the book is full of 
matters of interest to the student of medieval monas- 
ticism and of medieval manners. We may indeed say 
that it is specially enjoyable, and even valuable, simply 
because there has been no attempt at selection—the 
author has included every known fact concerning his 
subject from the customs dues at Dover, in which the 
priory took a share, to the complaint against the guests 
who carried off the bed and table linen as souvenirs. 
Dr. Coulton has not said a word too much of praise 
of the book in his foreword, and we would add that the 
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Times 


The Great Sunday 
Newspaper 

for the Literary Man 

and Woman 


The principal reviewers include:— 


DESMOND MacCARTHY 
DR. J. M. BULLOCH 
SIR JOHN MARRIOTT 
PHILIP MORRELL 
PROFESSOR ELLIOT SMITH 
SIR PHILIP GIBBS 
LAURIE MAGNUS 

DILYS POWELL 
RALPH STRAUS 
HAROLD DALE 


Times 
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simplicity of the author’s comments, the absence of the 
dignity of the professional historian only enhance the 
charm of the book. The illustrations are a special 
feature and there is an excellent index. 


The Long View. By Mary E. Richmond. Russell 
Sage Foundation. $3. 


** TO criticize any work,’’ says Miss Richmond, 
quoting Goethe, ‘‘ we should first give ourselves up 
to a sympathetic appreciation of it.’? We find it very 
difficult to adopt that attitude in regard to this book. 
In these papers and addresses on social problems and 
charity organization, Miss Richmond has nothing new 
to say, and she requires 650 odd pages to say it. 
Moreover, the book groans under dreary platitudes 
and endless definitions; for example, ‘‘ Charity is 
love working with discernment,’’ or, of the home, 
‘* The head of the family . . . gives as his fractional 
part of the home unit, his loving, undivided service 
to secure the means of subsistence for the whole 
family.’”” And so on. Where the writer does not 
indulge in sentimentality and sticks to facts, they are 
for the most part so out of date as to be of little 
assistance to social workers in this country. But to 
those who have the time and the inclination to study 
certain aspects of social conditions in America during 
the past thirty years, and their remedies as seen by 
the writer, this book will doubtless appeal. 


Flamenca. Translated from the Provencal. By 
H.F. M. Prescott. Constable. 10s 6d. 


EXCEPT for the very few to whom the music of 
old Provencal is a real joy, and the larger number 
to whom the poem is an exercise in language, Mr. 
Prescott has provided a translation which tells the 
story perfectly, preserves most of the beauty of its 
descriptions and the rhapsodies of its lovers, and affords 
a document from which, with due reservations, much 
of the life of the South in pre-Crusade timesi can be 
conjectured. Flamenca is a fair young maid, married 
to a nobleman who becomes so jealous of everyone 
who comes near her that he locks her up in a tower. 
Guillaume de Nevers falls in love with her on reputa- 
tion, becomes a clerk so that he can say one word 
to her each time he brings the Pax to her, and finally 
comes to complete possession of his love. The comic 
scenes are well done and the psychology of lady and 
lover naturalistic. The book, limited to 1,000 copies, 
is well printed. 


BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS 


Owing to pressure on space, the article on Books and 
Newspapers is held over till next week. 


ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHER'S PRIZE 
The firms whose names are printed on the Competition Coupon 


offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a book . 


reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the SaTurDay 
Review in which the acrostic appears. 


RULES 

1. The book must be chosen when the solution is sent. 

2. It must be published by a firm in the list on the coupon, 
its price must not exceed a guinea, and it must not be one of 
an edition sold only in 

8, The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

4. Envelopes must be marked “‘ Acrostic” and addressed to 
ee Editor, Sarurpay Revirw, 9 King Street, London, 


5. : Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following the date of publication. 


6. Ties will be decided by lot, 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 457 
(Crosmo Date: First post Thursday, January 8) 


UTENSILS FOUND IN EVERY GARDEN, 
(Ir I am wronc, I BEG YOUR PARDON.) 


To this, in jackboots vast, Goose Gibbie rode, 

Name Hahnemann on rival leech bestowed, 

Dark, but "twill serve, with Scotch broth or without, 
He lives to eat, regardless of the gout. 

By Kipling penned, a stirring psalm or song. 

Take half this mountain-goat: the whole’s too long, 
*Twas thus Linnzus named the fragrant weed. 
“Hot in the mouth?’’ Yes, very hot indeed. 

He has, I’m certain, grossly slandered you. 

From Spain we get this wine so light of hue. 

A single-storied house: three-fourths will do. 


FS 


Solution of Acrostic No, 456 


H appines S1 1 Pope, ‘ Essay on Man,’ Ep, iv. 
fO r Ce 2% The famous ballad which “ sung 
L illibuller O27 James II. out of three kingdoms,” 
Y clep T 3 Cf. Prov. vi, 6. 

R_efreshmen T 

pprobriu 

Oo not 

D auphi N 

H ausfra U 

Oo ccultis M 

U c E 

S wordsma N 

ntomologis 


Acrostic No. 456.—The winner is Mrs. Rosa H. Boothroyd, 
Aland House, The Mount, St. Leonards-on-Sea, who has 
selected as her prize ‘ Mary of Scotland (1561-1568) ’ by Grant R. 
Francis, published by Murray and reviewed in our columns by 
M. Scott-Johnson on December 20. Sixteen other competitors 
named this book, 

Atso Correct.—N. O. Sellam, Sisyphus. 

One Licut Wronc.—A. E., Ali, A. R. Alvarez, E. Barrett, 
A. de V. Blathwayt, Boris, Boskerris, Miss Carter, C. C. J., 
Falcon, Fossil, Glamis, Mrs. Lole, Martha, A. M. W. Maxwell, 
Met, George W. Miller, Margaret Owen, F. M. Petty, C. J. 
Warden. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Bertram R. Carter, J. Chambers, D. L., 
Cyril E. Ford, Lilian, Rabbits, Raven, Shorwell, Shurb. All 
others more, 


Solution of Acrostic No. 455 


1 A protrusion of some internal organ, 
H ern lal opularly called rupture. 

I dri S2 2 ** A mythical figure in Welsh tradition, 
S  hepherdes S Giant, prince, and astronomer.” 

cy Ulip Cader Idris, or the chair of the giant 
L anguag E Idris, is one of the most beautifully- 
E pita Ph shaped mountains in England. _ Its 
D um A height is just under 3,000 feet. 

oO r Phan 

W hitsuntid E 

N adi R 


Acrostic No, 455.—The winner is ‘‘ Treginnis,’? Mr. J. D. 
Schooling, Broxbourne, Salisbury Street, Barnsley, who has 
selected as his prize ‘ The English Parish Church,’ by A. R. 
Powys, published by Longmans and reviewed by us on 
December 13. Three other competitors named this book, six- 
teen chose ‘ The Meaning of the Glorious Koran: An Explana- 
tory Translation,’ fourteen ‘The Poems of Edmund Blunden: 
1914-1930,’ eleven ‘ The Apple Cart,’ eight ‘ Life in Elizabethan 
Days,’ etc. 

ioe Correct.—A. E., Ali, E, Barrett, Bolo, Boote, Mrs. 
Rosa H. Boothroyd, Boris, Boskerris, Charles G. Box, Mrs. 
Robt. Brown, Buns, Carlton, Ernest Carr, Bertram R. Carter, 
Cc. C. J., J. Chambers, Clam, Maud Crowther, D. L. 
Farsdon, Fossil, G. M. Fowler, Gay, Gean, Glamis, Iago, Jefi, 
Lilian, Mrs. Lole, Madge, Martha, Met, George W. Miller, 
M. Milne, M. I. R., N. O. Sellam, Peter, F. M. Petty, Rabbits, 
Shorwell, Sisyphus, St. Ives, Stucco, Tyro, H. M. Vaughan, 
C. J. Warden. 

One Licut Wronc.—A. R. Alvarez, Armadale, A. de V. 
Blathwayt, Miss Carter, Dhualt, Estela, T. Hartland, Miss Kelly, 
Mango, Raven, Rho Kappa, Shrub, A, E. Spark, W. R. Wolseley. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—A. M. W. Maxwell, Mrs. Violet G. 
Wilson. 

Light No. 3 baffled 10 solvers; Light 10, 3; Lights 1 and 6, 2; 
Light 11, 1. 

Acrostic No. 454.—Correct: Iago, Trinculo. 

Bertram R. Carter.—According to Dr. Johnson “ hard- 
hearted’? means ‘cruel; inexorable; merciless; barbarous; 
inhuman ; savage.’’ Surely a person to whom these epithets may 
be applied must be regarded as more pitiless than any European 
bear. 


XUM 


The Morning Post 


“Its steady growth in 
circulation has been built 
up by giving the Public 
a well-printed News- 
paper, expounding fairly 
and fearlessly true 
Conservative principles 
and providing sound 
news with sane views” 


POPULAR QUALITY NEWSPAPER 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


[- is with no feelings of regret that the City has 
seen the last of 1930, which, in the future, will be 
remembered as a year of unparalleled financial 
depression and disappointment. . On looking back at 
stock market movements during the last twelve months, 
we find that with the exception of gilt-edged stocks and 
first-class debentures and preference shares, counters 
of all descriptions have suffered severe depreciation. 
The various factors that have contributed to this state 
of affairs have been referred to sufficiently frequently, 
in the past to eliminate the necessity of their repetition 
again to-day. Would that they could be forgotten, but 
unfortunately 1931 opens inheriting as a legacy from 
its predecessor many factors detrimental to stock 
market activity and appreciation in share values. Signs, 
however, are not lacking that many of these adverse 
points are on the eve of mending, and, although we in 
this country have still to face our home political 
troubles, there appears justification for expressing the 
opinion that from a City point of view 1931 will prove 
more encouraging than 1930. After a long period 
of acute depression it is difficult even to visualize the 
possibility of a change, and even harder to state in 
definite terms what will cause it. It is suggested, 
however, that an abatement of the world-wide depres- 
sion is likely to be seen in the first half of the New 
Year as a result of some improvement in commodity 
prices, which have ruled at such a low level for so long 
a period. Once this materializes and the ball has 
started rolling, one would be justified in hoping that 
markets will again present a more encouraging front. 
It is as well, however, to point out that no sudden 
change must be expected, as the return of confidence 
on the part of investors after the shattering blows it 
has received is bound to be a slow process. 


GILT-EDGED STOCKS 


The unexpected reduction in the Federal Reserve 
Rate on the eve of the Christmas holidays provided a 
sudden stimulus to our gilt-edge market. Although 
this reduction was probably caused solely with the 
object of assisting the position on Wall Street, which 
has been so seriously shaken as a result of the recent 
banking troubles, it inevitably must have favourable 
repercussions this side of the Atlantic, in that it must 
constitute a step towards making possible the ship- 
ments of gold from America to Europe. In view of 
the general belief that Mr. Snowden’s conversion 
scheme will shortly see the light of day the improve- 
ment in the gilt-edge market is certainly a welcome 
one, and as the success of any conversion operation is 
naturally dependent on existing counters standing at 
as high levels as possible this improvement is likely 
to continue. 


THE LATE LORD MELCHETT 


Although the directorate of Imperial Chemical 
Industries Limited includes many well-known per- 
sonalities, there is no gainsaying that the death of 
Lord Melchett constitutes a very serious loss to this 
great combine, which in the past has had the advan- 
tage of having as its chairman an industrialist and 
financier of pre-eminent ability. In these troublous 
times the City needs such men as the late Lord 
Melchett, whose loss is deeply deplored. 


SOME INDUSTRIAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


Those investors who believe that we have seen the 
worst and for this reason are desirous of acquiring 
industrial Ordinary shares at their present low levels 
may be feeling perplexed as to which shares they 
should select to lock away. With the object of assist- 
ing any faced with this problem it is suggested that a 
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mixed investment in the Ordinary shares of Turner 

Newall, Pinchin Johnson, Johnson & Phillips, Columbia 
Graphophones, Harrods, and Marconi Marine should 
show a comfortable profit before 1932 is heralded, It is 
not suggested that the shares of these various com. 
panies will immediately bound upwards: it is even 
possible that they may reach still lower levels, byt 
intrinsically each appears undervalued and in each ‘tate 
the management is considered sound and the finances 
satisfactory, and for this reason their purchase jg 
suggested. It must be remembered that it is just as 
difficult to purchase shares at the very bottom of a 
fall as it is to sell them at the top of a rise, and those 
who endeavour to perform this difficult feat may fing 
that they have missed their opportunity, just as those 


who were too greedy in 1929 found themselves left 
in at the top. 


LONDON BRICK AND FORDERS 


A company which seems to have been able to main. 
tain its rate of progress irrespective of general condi. 
tions is the London Brick Company & Forders Ltd, 
The past history of this Company shows it to be pro. 
gressive. Its profits have increased steadily for many 
years, those for 1929 amounting to £423,000, which 
compares with £179,453 for 1923. Last year’s profits 
were a record in the history of the Company and were 
some £90,000 more than the net profit for the 
previous year. The magnitude of the business can be 
appreciated by the fact that last year over one thousand 
million bricks were produced. For the last two years 
shareholders have received 20 per cent. in dividends, 
During this period the Ordinary share capital has been 
increased, shareholders having been given the oppor. 
tunity of subscribing for new shares on bonus terms 
on two occasions. Last year the new issue of shares 
was made to acquire other businesses. For the current 
year three interim dividends of 5 per cent. have been 
paid. On the basis of 20 per cent. for the year, at the 
present price of 4os. a yield of 10 per cent. is shown. 
This high yield indicates that there is an element of 
speculation in these shares. It is suggested that this 
is not over-pronounced and is well compensated for by 
the generous return shown. In their class, these 
shares should prove worth locking away. 


GOLD MINING 


It will be surprising if in 1931 we do not see more 
interest being taken in Gold Mining shares. The 
attention of readers of these notes has been drawn dur- 
ing recent months on several occasions to the seem- 
ing anomaly that producers of the one commodity which 
cannot fall—gold—have been neglected, particularly in 
view of the fact that their working costs must have 
been lowered, owing to the fall in commodity prices. 
The advice already given in these notes that first-class 
South African Gold Mining shares are well worth lock- 
ing away at the present level is repeated. _ It is possible, 
however, that Gold Mining shares may come into pro- 
minence from a speculative rather than an investment 
point of view. It would seem likely in this connexion 
that much more interest will be shown in the shares 
of the Panama Corporation which, if the forecast of 
those closely connected with the undertaking proves 
correct, may be found to own a new goldfield of amaz- 
ing richness. In its present state of development, the 
shares of the Panama Corporation can only be described 
as a speculation, and this fact must not be overlooked. 
As such, however, they certainly appear to possess 
possibilities, and the attention of those justified in tak- 
ing the risk that speculating in mining shares entails 
is drawn to this fact. 


TAURUS 


COMPANY MEETING 


In this issue will be found a report of the Annual 
General Meeting of E. W. Tarry and Co., Ltd. 


| 
| 
| | 
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Company Meeting. 
E. W. TARRY & CO. 
SIR J. FORTESCUE FLANNERY’S SPEECH 


The Annual General Meeting of E. W. Tarry and Co., Ltd., 
was held on December 31 at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C. 

Sir J. Fortesque Flannery, Bt., D.L. (the chairman), said 
that the depression in trade which seemed to have affected every 
civilized country had affected the principal industries of South 
Africa, and in some departments had affected them very seriously. 

Over-trading and the granting of excessive credit had put the 

ing community in a most difficult position, and in view of 

the condition of the motor trade the directors, after earnest 

consideration, had decided to close this department, but it would 

be done gradually in order that the assets might be realized as 

favourably as possible and that the company should carry out 

their obligations as regards service to customers within the 
iod of guarantee. 

Having dealt with the accounts, the chairman said that the 
directors had decided not to pay, for the present, the half- 
yearly dividend on the preference shares which would be due 
on January 1, This decision was associated with the greatest 
regret, as it was the first time in the history of the company 
that the preference dividend had been postponed. 


THE STABILITY OF TARRY’S 


The dividend payable on January 1 was against the profits of 
the year which commenced on July 1, 1930, and the directors 
felt that they must have sufficient information before them to 
show that the necessary profit had been earned before they 
authorized the payment. As soon as circumstances warranted, 
the arrears of dividend would be cleared off, and he trusted it 
might be soon. The directors still had the greatest faith in 
the stability of Tarry’s, and it was only the prevailing circum- 
stances which mada them cautious, in view of the large sums 
due to the company. 

They approached the future with considerable optimism, feeling 
that the temporary setback to South Africa’s progression was 
nearing an end, and, while the recovery might not be rapid, 
it would be sure. In previous periods of depression South Africa 
had made a quick recovery, and he felt hopeful that, in the 
present worldwide setback, South Africa would lead the world 
in the race to normal conditions, 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
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THE 


Solicitors Journal 


To get into Immediate 
TOUCH with the 
LEGAL Profession 


ADVERTISE in 
Ghe Solicitors’ Journ 


The Assistant Editor, “The Solicitors’ Journal,” 
29 Breams Buildings, E.C.4. ('Phone: Holborn 1853) 


“* Tue JournaL ADMIRABLY 
CONDUCTED PAPER OF THE PROFESSION.”"— 


The Hon, Mr. Justice McCardie. 


Yachting 


Some of the finest sea 


The JANUARY NUMBER of 
T 


he 
Monthly 


on sale at all Bookstalls 


yarns and adventures in 


very small ships ever published appear in this issue 


Order Your Copy Now! 
The YACHTING MONTHLY 
and 


MARINE MOTOR MAGAZINE 
9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 
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Typewriting 


Shipping 


ITERARY TYPEWRITING. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words, 

Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 words, cniidie executed. 

Testimonials and _ circulars duplicated. Miss Nancy 
McFarlane (4), 44 Elderton Road, Westcliff. 


ITERARY TYPEWRITING. Highly recommended by 

well-known Authors. MSS. 1s, 1,000 words, Carbon 3d. 

MAURICE WALKER, Studlands, Wharncliffe Road, 
Bournemouth, 


Miscellaneous 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 

, Decorations, Alterations and all repairs. Phone 

* Wimbledon. Manufacturer of “ODO” paint and marble 
cleaner. Samples free. 


HE World’s worst disease is Pyorrhcea. you have it 

or fear it, write to the Secretary, PYORRHOSOL. (Dept. 10) 

165-7 Waterloo Road, S.E.1, for full free advice as to 
prevention and cure. 


THE FOILOPRINTER 

HE FOILOPRINTER is an ingenious device in which a 

grained metal foil is used to type, write or draw on. That 

is then mounted quickly on a platen and forms thus a 
metalfaced printing block from which any number of perfect 
copies can be made with very little trouble and none of the 
defects found with gelatines, clays or stencil duplicators. A very 
neat outfit complete to print quarto size costs only 35s. Foilo- 
printer Ltd., 3 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1. 


Literary 


UBLISHER anxious to discover new talent invites few 

original MSS. Novels, verse, plays, educational. Send 

MSS, for immediate consideration. Publisher, c/o Imperial 
Literary Agency, 6 Conduit Street, W.1. 


O DRAMATISTS. Writing the Horace 

Wingfield. ‘‘ Methods and Markets with ame on 

copyrights (British and U.S.A.). Price 2s. 6d. All onal 
sellers, or post free from Blue Gate Press, Amberley, Aston 
Clinton, Bucks. 


Theatre 


QUEEN’S THEATRE (Ger. 943 7 
Evenings 8.15. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30 
BARRY JACKSON presents 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 
by RUDOLF BESIER 


NOTICE 


The Fourteenth of the Series of Competitions appears in 
this issue of the Saturday Review, see page 17. 
No. 8. 
date, January 1 
No. 9. — ERMON. Closing date, 


No 10. STORIES. 
Closing date, February 2. 
No, 11. THE PRESS AND THE PUBLIC. 
date, February 2. 
IMERICK. Closing date, 


February 9 
No. 13. DRINKING SONG. 
Closing date, January 12. 


A limited number these 


No. 12. 


LITERARY COMPETITION | 
COUPON No. 14 


VALID FOR ALL COMPETITIONS 
TO BE ATTACHED TO EACH ENTRY 
“Saturday Review,” January 3rd 


PR & O & BRITISH INDIA 
MARSEILLES, MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT 


iN 
CHINA, JAPAN, MAURIT Us, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA 
NEW ZEALAND, ete., etc., 
P. & O. also Tickets of 
& Orient’ and New Zeala: Shipping Companies 
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Addresses for all Passenger Business P. & O. House 14 Cockspur 
Suet, ECS: PREIGHT 0, 
LEADENHALL STREET. LONDON, APPLY, 


EET, . ‘ | 


= 


Books 


BOOKS.—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. Please 
state wants and ask for Catalogue No. 440, which is a 
list of New Books at much reduced prices suitable for 


Christmas Presents. Below are a few v 
bargains new as published and post free for cash, 
Sages eer of Old English Music by Jeffrey Pulver, 
George Frederic Handel, 
Newman Flower with over 50 illus, in Colour and B' 
25s. for 11s. 6d. 
Sir pag ay Burton’s Tales from the Gulistran. 1928. 10s, 64, 
English Porcelain, Figures of Eighteenth 
Wm. King. Coloured and other ae 1925, 
Socy. 
Amusements. Serious and Comical and other Works by Tom 
Brown. Illus. with of 16 contemporary 
The Man and tls Work ulius Meier-Graeffe, 
1928. 25s. for 10s. 6d. ws 
1928, 21s. for 9s. 6d. 
D. H. Lawrence. Mornings in Mexico, 1927. » 6d. for 4, 
1924. 7s, 6d. for 4s. 
Memoirs of the Foreign Legion with an introduction by D. H. 
D. H. Lawrence. The Lost Girl. 1925. Ys, for 4s. 
Scoundrels and Scallywags by or Inspector 
2s. 9d, 
Love Smugglers and Naval Heroes by L. B. Behrens. Illus, 
1929. 7s, 6d. for 3s. 6d. 


ery special 
6d. 
His Personality and His Times 
White. 1923. (A book for all lovers of Handel’s Music.) 
for 5s 6d. Curious illus. 
8s. 9d. Beautifully produced by the Medici 
engravings. 1927. 25s. 
A Dickens Dictionary by A. J. Philip and W. Laurence Gadd, 
D. H. Lawrence and M. L. Skinner, The Boy in the Bush, 
Lawrence. 1924. 7s. 6d. for 4s. 
C.1.D., Scotland Yard. 1929 
The Great Days of Sail by Andrew Shewan, with 16 illus. 192. 


English Country Life by, Walter Raymond Coloured illus, 
untry e a 
Wilfrid Ball. 1924, 7s. 6d. for 4s. " 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP 
14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


1930 Luxury — Economy 
AT THE NEW 


EccLESTON HOTEL 


VICTORIA, 8.W.1 


with Hot and Cold Wi "Phone and Bath . 
with Private Bath from 10/6" 


Proprietor - - Sir JAMES ERSKINE, J.P. 


— 


3 
Saturday Review’ Acrostics : 3.1.1931 
Allen & Unwin Faber ‘ Ln J Nash & Grayson 
ppleton Fisher U Noel Dou 
Arrowsmith Foulis Odhams Press 
Bale & Danielsson Harper Peter Davies 
Blackwell Harrap Putnam's 
Benn Heinemann Richards Press 
Bles He Routledge 
Brentano’s Hodder & Stoughton Sampson Low 
ns & Oates odge ner’s 
Cecil Palmer Hurst & Blackett Selwyn & Blount 
Chapman & Hall Hutchinson & Ward 
len Jarrold S.P.C.K. 
Collins Kegan Paul Stanley Paul 
Constable Knopf The Bodley Head 
Crosby Lockwood Labour Publishing Co. The Studio 
Dent Lo ns Victor Gollancz 
elrose Ward, Lock . 
Elkin Mathews and Mills & Boon Werner, Laurie 
urray Wishart 


par Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon-wi 


Printed by 


9 King Street, Covent Gerden (Telephone: Temple Bar 3157, 


two lines) in Parish of 
43 Belvedere 


Lr., S.E.1; ‘Saterday. jonuary 3, 
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